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The Nibelungen 
Route 




German roads will get you 
there - to the Odenwald 
woods, for instance; where, 
events In the Nibelungen 
saga, the mediaeval German 
heroic epic, are said to have 
taken place. Sagas may have 
little basis In reality, but these 
woods about 30 miles south of 
Frankfurt could well have 
witnessed gaiety and tragedy 
in days gone by. In Worms, on 
the left bank of the Rhine, 
people lived 5,000 years ago. 
From the 5th century AD the 
kings of Burgundy held court 
there, going hunting in the 
Odenwald. 

With a little imagination you' 
can feel yourself taken back 
into the past and its tales and 
exploits. Drive from Wertheim 
on the Main via Miltenberg and 
Amorbach to Michelstadt, with 
its 15th century half-timbered . 
Rathaus. Cross the Rhine 
after Benshelm and take a look 
at the 11th to 12th century* ! .' 
Romanesque basilica In Worms. 

Visit Germany and let the 
Nibelungen Route be your 
guide. 



1 The Hagen Monument in 
Worms,. 

2 Miltenberg 

3 Odenwald 

4 Michelstadt 

5 Wertheim 
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Britain’s turn in Brussels 
a chance for pragmatism 




iiiiiu >. a.fcai.rntiLviu ,. 


T he. presidency of the European 
Community changes. every six 
months. No matter who is in the chair, ^ 
tile procedure is lhe same: at first there 
arc a iol nf speeches about grand things 
like unity. 

Then the speeches die away and it's 
back to routine: the battle against in¬ 
creasing agricultural surpluses, pleas for 
smaller demands on the budget and the 
effort to rein in an out-of-control bu¬ 
reaucracy. 

The presidency is a demanding insti¬ 
tution. It is the same for the British as it 
was for the Dutch, and it will be the 
same for the Belgians. 

The Community is like a clumsy 
supertanker.— Jitlieuli i»» m.ni«»cii\u.- m 
a hufTyrStteWjtimhs is not much time to 
get things done. 

There is much that indicates that in 
the remaining five months the British 
presidency will function as it normally 
docs and svithout too much ado. 

In Britain's two previous terms in the 
presidency London created too much 
controversy and, because of this, often 
found itself isolated. 

The first British term in the presiden¬ 
cy was during James Callaghan’s La¬ 
bour government in 1977. 

There was a lot of debate then about 
whether Britain should stay in. The 
country was divided. 

During Britain’s second term in 1981 
there was the long, drawn-out battle 
lead by Margaret Thatcher about Bri¬ 
tain's net contributions. This' harmed 
die Community internally and shoved 
other, more important matters, on to 
the sidings. 

Today everything is different; The 
British' are regarded as being just as 
&ood Europeans as the French or the 
Germans, and are represented in. Brus¬ 
sels by fir^t-claSs drjflbVnatV a'ncT om ; 

cinls. 

To many the liberal, free-market 
economy thinking of the British Conser¬ 
vative Party is a ray of hope. The pro¬ 
verbial pragmatism of the British can 
help solve many of the Community’s 
awkward problems. 

The British have already had to fami¬ 
liarise themselves with a matter that has 
ronde the agreement processes in most 
Community spheres difficult! if not imr 
possible. 

Europe’s - poor south, represented 
previously ,by only Italy and Greece, ber 
.came much more Important when Spain 
and Portugal joined at the beginning, of 
the year. 

! : Until then the “ricH*’ member-states 
in the north were alwavs dominant. Now 


the southerners, to whom the Irish can 
be added from time to time, have n 
blocking minority and they can make 
life difficult for the Germans, French. 
Dutch and Danes. 

This was made abundantly clear at re¬ 
cent ministerial council meetings on ag¬ 
riculture and budget policies. The ne¬ 
cessary three-quarters majority did not 
emerge. 

It might be due to the British under¬ 
standing of “leadership ’ but Agriculture 
Minister Michael Jopling and junior 
Treasury Minister Brooke let these min¬ 
isterial council meetings just run on. 

The I 1 other ministers or their stale 
secretaries voiced their opinions on 
beef, butler and other mountains, us 
well ns the Commission’s hudgetnry 
plans for next year. Time was even al¬ 
lowed for peripheral deiails. 

The result was that the vital point- of 
iiurii-iilUiral and hii.leeiarN politic- wen. 
unly luuchcd upuii. this will liuyc lu be 
made up for by the presidency insisting 
strictly on keeping to the point in au¬ 
tumn. 

Nor is foreign policy going along as 
the British government signified it 
would. The last summit in The Hngue 
was dominated by disputes about South 
Africa. 

The British government seems to give 
an excessive amount of attention to 
South Africa at the expense of other im¬ 
portant aspects of European policies. 

After the failure of Sir Geoffrey 
Howe's second visit to the southern Af¬ 
rican states the economic sanctions de¬ 
manded by the Dutch, Danes, Greeks 
and Italians at the Council summit in 
The Hague are unavoidably apparently. 

' Sir Geoffrey may point out that im¬ 
port sanctions on South African coal, 
steel, Kruger Rands and a few other 
products will not move Pretoria to dis¬ 
mantle apartheid, release Nelson Man¬ 
dela' or open up government negoti¬ 
ations with the banned African National 
Congress. They would harm neighbour- 
ing-caxintries. -■»> -•* 'I*" 1 -' 

■’ Still the pressure on the’ European 
Community to do something gels ever 
greater. 

Against the advice of the British and 
Germans the Twelve in The Hague put 
South Africa in a tight spot, insist- 
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Man on the Wall is back in the West 

John Runnings, the 69-year-old American who staged a one-man Protest 
against the Berlin Wall, haB returned to the West from East Berlin, where he 
was held in custody by the East German authorities. (I I"" ' Jp " 


Ing that PresidentT3ofHa'S government 
do something within three months. 

Time is relentlessly running out for 
the imposition of these sanctions tlireal- 
ened. 

Margaret Thatcher, who has forced 
her Foreign Minister, Sir Geoffrey 
Howe, to follow this policy against his 
better judgment, must prepare herself 
for the breakdown of her South African 
policies. 

In Brussels it is no longer considered 
unlikely that Sir Geoffrey will resign. 

The domination of South Africa ob¬ 
scures the fact that the Commission and 
the British presidency, despite enrnest 
pledges, have not succeeded in avoiding 
the threatened trade war with the Unit¬ 
ed States. 

For months the dispute has fouled the 
relations between Americans and Euro¬ 
peans. For its part Brussels has tried to 
achieve a kind of truce, which would fa¬ 
vourably influence the next round of 
Gatt negotiations. 

Washington is correct in saying that 

hlghly-subsMlsecfBbropeafr^grlChlfUfifl 

products put American farmers at a dis¬ 
advantage. The; subsidies also, undercut 
other countries. 

There Is some doubt that agriculture 
policy will be included in the Gatt agen¬ 
da, as the Americans would like it to be. 
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Tfie majority of Europeans are against 
it. Some are, in fact, in favour of first 
making progress on this point within the 
Community. 

British hands arc lied in dealing with 
vital reforms of the Common Agricul¬ 
ture Policy, but London could streng¬ 
then the cohesiveness in monetary poli¬ 
cies by joining the European Monetary 
System. 

The time seems opportune for this in 
view of Europe’s low inflation rate and 
the agreement that has been reached in 
fundamentals, at least* in economic pol¬ 
icies among the economically ^strong” 
countries. 

There also seems to be a growing 
awareness in Britain of the advantages 
to sterling of joining the EMS; Member¬ 
ship would support British long-term 
efforts for currency stability. 

It is obvious that during Britain's pre¬ 
sidency of the European Community ef¬ 
forts will be made to dismantle the res¬ 
trictions on the free movement of capi¬ 
tal within the Community especially, 
,«nd to de-regulate European aviation, 
mainly with - an eye to making a reality of 
the internal market by 1992- • ■■*'•••• 1 

■ There is the opportunity here of 
showing clearly ro the European public 
at large the merits of joint policies.: Ev¬ 
eryone benefits from more^bmpelltion 
In capital markets and civil aviation,- 
These opportunities toceml^ 1 prompt¬ 
ed Simon May, deputy secretary ^general 
of the Action Committee for ;Eu tope and 
nn erstwhile assistant to former British 
. Premier Sir Edward Heath; to speak with 
optimism of‘Britain’s presidency. : 1 '*• 

: May took th6 assumption oF Com¬ 
munity leadership fbf'h limited period 
as h favourable opportunity to steer the 
Community in A better directibn. 1 * • 

- This W of particular interest tb ,West 
German interests, 1 becausd the British 
. ;. Continued-on page 7 ' 
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Partition South Africa, 
Lambsdorff suggests 

C ount Lambsdorff, the economic poll- . ■ • 

cy spokesman of the Free Democrat- £» if 4ll •* '’i 1 -'""' 
ic parliamentary pony in Bonn, lias criti- ... .. 

cised Western policy toward South Afri- .- • : ■/•/l 

ca and the imposition of economic sane- ' • 

... ... not just done so since CSU criticisr 

He reilera ted in nn interview with the Ullr i n . „ .. 

r , ... . „ .. Herr Gensener s foreign policy. 

Frankfurter Allgameme Zei ung his prop- ~. ^ CM . . , 

° n .1 The CSU has been particularly cm 

osnl to partition South Africa, saving it ,,, . , h . 1 . c 

. _ _° of Herr Gensclier s policy toward Sc 

deserved to be reconsidered. .,. , , . . r 

..... „ ... : ... ... Africa and of the man he favours to l 

ft had been criticised by other FDP . . ■ n . • ■ rt . 

.... . . -r „ . . over os ambassador in Pretoria in Oct 

politicians, some seeing Count Lambs- c 

dorfTs comments on speculation about r ' . . . _ 

his passible return to the Bonn Cabinet. y ' ,he f ° rmer E “?° 

There nrc these who sec him as . can- "fairs Mm.sicr wrote in an article 

ditlale for the Foreign Office after next f[' ck TS". z ! n ' P ubll . s ! ,ed a ‘ lhe I™ 
January's general cleclion - and have July and entitled Partition of South A 


Howe’s rebuff 
cuts options 
for Europe 

A fter (he disappointing six-day visit of 
Britain's Foreign Secretary. Sir 
Geoffrey Howe, to South Africa and 
neighbouring states there is nothing left 
for tlie Community to do but impose 
within three months the sanctions agreed 
on m The Hague in June. 

Brussels and the governments of the 
12 regard the rebuff for Sir Geoffrey as. 
being aimed more at the Thatcher gov¬ 
ernment than the Community. 

But the rejection of the hand of recon¬ 
ciliation is regarded as an affront. 

It is hard to believe that the Black pop¬ 
ulation has not welcomed the Commun¬ 
ity initiative. The Community has always 
demanded prompt dialogue between the 
Blacks and the White government in Pre¬ 
toria, without any pre-conditions. 

The European summit and foreign min¬ 
isters have all called for the raising of the 
ban on the African National Congress 
(ANC) and the release of Nelson Mandela. 

Obviously there was no desire to have 
the Europeans interfering. ANC repre¬ 
sentatives and Mandela himself refused 
to speak with Sir Geoffrey as the emis¬ 
sary of the European Community. 

Sir Geoffrey was probably not the 
strongest man to stand up to South Afri¬ 
can President Botha. 

Apart Tram his 11 ministerial col¬ 
leagues in Brussels Sir Geoffrey could re¬ 
ly on no-one in his delicate mission to 
support him with any great .energy. • 

Even in Zambia, Botswana, Lesotho 
and Swaziland Sir Geoffrey came across 
enneealed and, in many instances, overt 
rejection of his mission. 

President Knunda of Zambia was pu- 
blicnlly offensive to the British Foreign 
Secretary when they appeared before the 
press together. 

Sir Geoffrey vvus snubbed ns if lie were 
a lravelling salesman offering shoelaces 
oil the front doorstep. 

But it w ill not lie easy for the 12 to im¬ 
pose sunctions. 

Wherever Sir Geoffrey went it was im¬ 
pressed on him tlmi sane lions would not 
affect the Whites so much as the Blacks. 

The government in Pretoria has threat¬ 
ened to suspend supplies of important 
raw muter inis, that arc vital to western in¬ 
dustry and can only be obtained from. 
South Africa, . Helmut.J. Weiand 

(Rhciimchi. 1 Poo. DUhsclilnrf, 31 July l»*86) 


not just done so since CSU criticism of 
Herr Genschcr’s foreign policy. 

The CSU has been particularly critical 
of Herr Genscher's policy toward South 
Africa and of the man he favours to take 
over as ambassador in Pretoria in Octob¬ 
er. 

White security, the former Economic 
Affairs Minister wrote in an article for 
Quick magazine published at the end of 
July and entitled “Partition of South Afri¬ 
ca the Solution," holds the key to black 
freedom. 

He had followed the course of the par¬ 
tition debate ever since he had first visit¬ 
ed South Africa about 10 years ago, hav¬ 
ing last revisited the Cape two years ago. 

There were various proposals and 
models for dividing South Africa into 
two independent states. Most envisaged 
black power in the north, the mineral- 
rich province of Transvaal, and a white 
slate in the south-west, in Cape province. 

The 2.4 million coloureds would prob¬ 
ably settle in the Cape too. Blacks who 
lived and worked there would be migrant 
workers from the north with no franchise 
in the south. 

Partition plans are based on the as¬ 
sumption that, given the polarisation of 
the situation in South Africa, black and 
white can no longer live peacefully in one 
country. 

‘ Count Lambsdorff was not prepared 
to comment on the plausibility of the var¬ 
ious plans. 

The most frequently discussed parti¬ 
tion plan was first outlined in 1976 in (he 
foreign affairs quarterly, Aussenpolitik . 
by KLaus von der Ropp, the Bonn repre¬ 
sentative of the Siifttmg Wissenschafi itnd 


Politik, a Bonn government think tank 
based near Munich. 

The Lambsdorff proposals are based 
on Baron von der Ropp’s plan and envi¬ 
sage South Africa being divided into two 

states, each rougbjydqual-lft.-gepgraphical 

extent. W *' s' •' v 

The nortj^rfi;' black st^te would ac¬ 
count for (J^fughIy;75'per > eent oF the gross 
domesticpte'ductfv.. *. • •: 

The pavilion.,-{>Fari has; been discussed 
both in r^Fed era ^Republic of/Ger¬ 
many, whetfe'H.iias been.mentiojied.more 
than once for th?, Hamburg ^qefcly Die 
Zeit, and in cdummies r^nging'.from Aus¬ 
tralia and HollandmFMexic'd and France. 

Serious foreign newspapers such as the 
International Herald Tribune, the Guard¬ 
ian and the Washington Post have dealt 
with the proposal in depth. 

The Aussenpolitik essay has been re¬ 
printed in South Africa and the proposal 
taken up by other experts. 

A black South African newspaper, the 
City Press, wrote last autumn that experts 
backed by the South African government 
had drawn up a plan for a threefold 
carve-up of the country. 

Right-wing extremist white groups, 
presumably with scant influence, have 
called for a “white homeland" in the heart 
of South Africa. 

Another, somewhat mysterious South 
African group, the Organisation for the 
Independence of South-West Africa, 
calls for an "independent" Cape pro¬ 
vince. 

South Africa's leading business execu¬ 
tive, Gavin Reilly of the Anglo-American 
mining and industrial corporation, re¬ 
cently described partition as the ••final 
solution." 

Count Lambsdorff agrees. Viewed 
from outside, he writes, partition would 
appear to be an absurd'solution. But .if 
consociational democracy failed to work 
in South Africa, which scorned likely, tile 
whites must be offered a refuge. 

The consociational approach, as pro¬ 
posed for South Africa in the Federal Re¬ 
public by a group of researchers headed 
by Theodor Hanf in Freiburg, envisages 
cultural and . linguistic autonomy for 
whites and blacks, assured minority 
rights and a quest for consensus on all 
fundamental decisions. 
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Geissler pillories Pinochet 
regime in Chile 




■ RIB! 

Halnsr Geissler 


(Photo: itpa) 


H ciner Geissler, CDU general secre¬ 
tary and the butt of frequent critic¬ 
ism of the Christian Democrats, has 
earned nothing but favourable press 
comments on his present foreign tour. 

Commentators have tended to say* on 
a hole of apology and admiratipn, that 
he is perhaps a divided, soul ,who. has 



now gained full credibility. On his first 
stop, in South Korea, he staunchly sup¬ 
ported hard-pressed Opposition politi¬ 
cian Kim Dae Young. 

In the Philippines he not only pro¬ 
mised President Corazon Aquino the 
Bonn government’s support but also 
praised her for her democratic behav¬ 
iour in a difficult dispute. 

He went on to hit world headlines in 
Chile, where he was trenchantly critical 
of General Pinochet's military regiipe. 

Herr Geissler flew to Santiago foy ce¬ 
lebrations to mark the 29th anniversary 
of the foundation of Chile’s Christian 
Democrats. 

But 24 hours beforehand the cerem¬ 
ony was banned and trade unions and 
other organisations were threatened 
with prrest if they lent the Christian 
Democrats conference.faciMties, 

The. ceremony was eventually held 
before an audience of 50 in a Catholic 
parsonage in Valparaiso. 

This bin was sebn by Heir Geissler as 
ah occasion for being even mord out¬ 
spokenin his call for the restoration Of 
democracy and implementation, of hu-. 
man rights in Chile:-. , ; ’ 


Otto Lambsdorff (Phou*s*t#t. 

The 1984 South African constitu.-; 
incorporates individual features lit; 
from this debate, but amounts to nomrc 
than what has been termed “shamcon* 
ciationalism.” 

The partition proposal must, Coe 
Lambsdorff says, differ fundament, 
from the South Africans* “homelaiiJ 
concept, which from the outset has. U; 
the apartheid policy, been unacceptd’fe 

The aim must be to ensure in pom 
policy terms, the right of rife adev ■> 
loured South Africans to sum**** 
to prevent a civil war he sees as anc- 
creasingly distinct possibility. 

The outcome of a civil war «ou!A 
far from clear; the Afrikaners had 
ceeded at the turn of the century in 
ing the British Empire at bay for k 
years in the Boer War. 

They were still not prepared to ate 
don power voluntarily. So an appro* 
needed to he taken that went further lL 
conventional ideas. 

.■ Partition would not result in a tW* 4,1 
nation, as in Germany or Kurca,beeau-t 
no such nation exists. 

Count Lambsdorff referred to an d Af 
rikaner Israel," probably in th e 
Cape province, adding that Palestine 
claims to have had their land stolen fror 
them and not to have been granted si* 
hood of their own did not exactly app: 
by analogy in this case. Yet partis 
Continued on page 3 

That was not to be the end of ^ 
hindrance and humiliation he *■ 
suffer. His footsteps were dogF ■ 
secret policemen and he was ...^ 
frustrated in his efforts to see 
prisoners arrested during the® 

Ticrr Geissler’s reaction 
inhumanity by the Pinochet govern } 
was to call not only for the re ea . 
political prisoners and an en “ . 
but to appeal for an interna t ^ 

of protest against, human ngo i 

ations inphUfo.* ... ■;,j 

None of his’Chilean 
including Christian Democr«»' ^ 
Gabriel Valdez, a former CaW“ c , si |i 
: ister under President Eduardor . 
Continued on pafl® & 
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Mayor Dohnanyi tones up 
Hamburg’s SPD Senate 

-v*. Jr*- c-m denly draw a gun under interrogation at 

police hiihdqudkters. ‘ .. " 

investigations' revehled ‘^erldlis 
shortcomings .‘both in police security 
checks fciYd , &t’'Hambhk-g jails. Pininer’s 
!■ : wife smuggled'the gun'into the infefl'OgA- 

M ayor Klaus von Dohnanyi of Ham- [jon j^d^he indications are that she 
burg is certainly a cool customer. ^ hc| - hus b ailti planned to die together, 

spent weeks on holiday ,.111 Bavaria But 1 the postm6rlem revealed thht Pinz- 
whiie- his, Senate, .or. city counqil, was ner had b ee b under the ihfhrence of co- 
caught in. increasingly .heavy feather, back, ^ the'tlnje of hiS deathi'HC rtiay well 

home... . • have been ilnder the influence of drugs 

Then the captain was back on the during previous interrogation. The hypod- 
bridge and rq^umed control of ill? hclqi to errT1 j c was found In his cell, 
inakc sqrc that his proud Social Demo- T|ie Pin zn ci i a ffair grew mdre grotesque 

cratic ship of state, with its absolute major- t he day, eventually assuming thb pto- 

ity in Hanlburg, did not .run aground due ortions of a crisis of confidence in the 

to errprs of political navigauon a mere citys Scnntc ..' 

three months before the state assembly 'while local newspapers revealed one 

polls, . f| new detail after 1 another of mishaps and 

Bronzed and confident, he presided shortcomings in the security sector, the St 
over the assembled press conference and pmjl j un d e rworld arranged a'motorcade 
briefed journalists soberly and without ex- ulong , he R eep erbuhn in memory of- the 
ciiemcm on a change of course as part of murderer's “magnificent departure.'’' 
which two of his officers. Interior Senator The wireless aerials of the gangsters’ 

Rolf Lange and Justice Senator Eva Leit- cars S p 0 rted black drapes. This provoca- 
luiuser. were made to walk the plank, as it . tiou W ent further than the.puhlic were pre- 
werc. ■ •-.j’ -pared to tbteratc. Something, it was widely 

It was somehow fitting that Mayor von felt, just had to be done. 

Dohnanyi announced the changes in the Thq axe fell at the Riithaus shortly after 
Phoenix Hall of Hamburg's Rathalis with public prosecutor Wolfgang Bislry's funer- 
its motto, adorning one wall: “The old is a [ j ust j cc Senator Eva Lcitliiiuser laid told 
ousted, times they change, and new life BihhZeiiitng only a few, hours earlior that 
flowers from the ruins." she had no i mined lute intention of resign 1 . 


M ayor.Klaus von Dohnanyi of Ham¬ 
burg is certainly a cool customer, 
spent weeks on holiday,.in Bavaria 
w hii£ his, Senate, pr. city counqil, .was 
caught, in. increasingly Jieavy .\veather, back, 
home.... 

Then the captain was back on the 
bridge and rt^umed control of the helm to 
inakc sqrc that his proud Social Demo¬ 
cratic ship of state! with its absolute major¬ 
ity in Hanlburg. did not run aground dqc 
to errors of political navigation a mere 
three months before the state assembly 
polls, i. 

Bronzed and confident, he presided 
over the assembled press conference and 
bridl'd journalists soberly and without ex- 
cifcnicm on a change of course as part of 
which two of his officers. Interior Senator 
Rolf Lange and Justice Senator Eva Leit- 
Muser. were made to walk the plank, as it 
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It was somehow fitting that Mayor von 
Duhnunyi announced the changes in the 
Phoenix Hall of Hamburg's Rqthatis with 
its motto, adorning one wall: “The old is 
ousted, times they change, and new life 
flowers from the ruins." 

Hamburg politics were not entirely re¬ 
duced to the ashes from which the pro¬ 
verbial phoenix rises. Inn ultei recent set- 
backs*\»rSBcte\ Democrats no longer 
seem likely to retain the absolute majority 
they gained four years ago. 

There is something of a pulp novel note 
about the government of such a fine and 
wealthy city as Hamburg being shaken not 
by a commercial scandal but by an under¬ 
world killer from St Pauli. 

Gangster Werner Pinzner shot the pu¬ 
blic prosecutor, his wife and himself dur¬ 
ing an interrogation at police headquar¬ 
ters, but this scandal merely brought to a 
head storm clouds that had gathered in re¬ 
cent months. 

There were the several hundred demon¬ 
strators cordoned off in St Pauli by several 
hundred men ,of police riot squad units in 
June and held without warrant for oyer 12 
hours. 

They were held in such humiliating con¬ 
ditions that the report by ii commission of 
biquiry referred tci “a kind pf Hostage-talf- 
ing" by the police. ... •, \ 

For hours, the jj.qnip^strators were not 
allowed to eat pr djink, find they were ob¬ 
liged iu answer i;he .q^lls^ofnature - ip, tjie 
P.rcscnqe of’ 
companimeht of derisive ^emprks by the 
police. 

Interior Senator Rqlf Lange seemed in 
line for the axe there and then,’ and he is 
*hd to have beep, prepared to .xlcp.dowp, 
Bpt Mayor von pohnanyi dqckled to rid*? 

out the storm .for the l‘ me being.,.., 

The police’s conduct had been criticised 
by tho-CDU Opposition but Senate offi¬ 
cials had a feeling it wasnY viewed as crit¬ 
ically the general public. i 

The bloodshed, at .police hendquartors 
was another matter,, with. a. fivefold mur-i 
dcrer shooting the public prosecutor,' his 
wifeanc] himself with a.pistol smuggled in¬ 
to the inter rogation room.; ■■ 

The public were: far from 1 happy that a 
m&h unmasked as a paid St Pauli killer and 
taken into custody last. April. could sud- 


Afn-r 1 he Rathaus scssii»n she rang ihc 
piij'Cl unit ii'kl 11 ciinilliaU' I lie liv.u;ili\ u. 
What that meant waa dear. " 

Klaus von Dohnanyi had reported back 
for work from his holiday on the Monday. 
The crucial Senate session was held on the 
Wednesday. Decisions were expected and 
Wednesday’s newspapers were severely 
critical of him. 

“Dohnanyi Is Chicken,” the Morgen post 
proclaimed, while the Hamburger Abend- 
blast wondered whether, after his summer 
holiday, he had lost his customarily keen 
sense of the tenor of public opinion in the 
city. .•• • ■ ’ 

. What annoyed the commentators most 
was that he was so lightlipped. Then, after 
a crisis session attended by Ortwin Ruride, 


the SPD slate leader, and Hepning Vosch- 
erau. SPD leader in the House of Bur¬ 
gesses, the chips were down. 

Qfficials close to' Mayor Von Dohnanyi 
said he had again proved his strength of 
leadership. That was taken at the Rathaus \ 
to mean there had been opposition to the 
moves he h?d proposed. ^ 

Rolf Lange had long been keen to step § 
down as Interior Senator, feeling the pace 
was "killing."'allowing him no time to take 
a holidayor eveA a pause for thought. 

. Frau 'Lcithauser in contrast, who had 
been Justice Senator for seven years, was 
not prepared-to step down without further 
ado. ■ ■ 

Herr Lange is a right-winger, Frau Lei- 
thSuser a left-winger in the Hamburg SPD, 
which has lately engaged in soirie arduous I 
fttice-iheridlng. .■ 1 ‘ * 

Frau Leithauser’s supporters in the 
Hamburg SPD see' her resignation ail a 
paWn sacrifice.' Neithef' she nor Herr 
Lange seemed likdty to’havc been retained 
as Senators after the -9 November olcc- 
tidns: There had certainly been too many 
mishaps in her department over the years. 

■ They included evident shortcomings at 
the city’s'jails, criticism of the free and ea¬ 
sy way in Which the prison service .was run 
and 1 reports of correspondence between 
Senators and prisoners over the heads of 
prison staff., Doubts grew.as to whether 
Frau Leithaiiser was a match for the job. 

Similar criticism was levelled at Herr 
Lunge, who was chiefly criticised as lack¬ 
ing authority. He was siiid-to have allowed 
the police to become a law unto itself, hav¬ 
ing been “too trusting, too lacking in scep¬ 
ticism and little short of gullible in dealings 
with the administration." 

Lange, 44. guve good service us mayor 
of the borough of Wandsbek, which was 
why he was promoted to Interior Senator 
in l‘W4. 

I lc upland Allim^l’awelc/yk. who has 
now Stf ppe3 Tri resume fils ofcf job. 

Herr Lange is said to have been lacking 
in the ability to get his own way in dealings 
: with senior police officers, who were more 

1 than a match for him. 
f This had been particularly apparent 
when the demonstrators were rounded up 
;/ and held in custody in June. The police 
- had realised within hours that the move 
r had backfired and started compiling re- 
1 ports in self-justification, 
e Other mishpps in ; the pplice sector in-, 
eluded a senldr police officer W|i 0 was 
;t identified as a hit-and-run driver yet neatly 
ir sidestepped responsibility for the treat- 
ment meted out to demonstrators. 


\:p?i .' 




Klaus von Dohnanyi •* (Photo:Sven Simon) 

There was a police inspector whose in- 
vCstigaiion methods iriconnection with the 
murder of a Turk 1 by skinheads were so 
linilsual that charges were preferreii 
iigainsthim. 

Against this background it was strange 
in hear Herr Lange say on TV after his 
resignation that the police had really ncit 
deserved to be put in the hot scat in this 
way. . 

Yet they arc unlikely lb he allowed to 
step flenr of thc.limclig.ht until disciplinary 
action has been taken in the police force 
too. 

Mayor von Dohnanyi and Senator Pu- 
wclczyk made this clear at the press con¬ 
ference in conceding that organisational 
changes would be indispensable in one de¬ 
partment or another. 

Herr Voscherau, who holds the reputa¬ 
tion of being the Social Democratic 
Nlrongman in both the House ol Burgesses 
and the party, shares with Senator Pawelc- 
zyk the distinction of being rated the man 
in chat ge ut the SPD in Hamburg. 

They "and* Afffyor von Dohnanyi are 
keen to salvage what can .still be salvaged 
and avert the threat of losing votes on both 
sides of the political spectrum in Novem¬ 
ber. 

A succession of scandals and affairs in 
the security sector are Felt to have done the 
Social Democrats such damage in Ham¬ 
burg that they must come to terms with the 
idea of governing in coalition harness next 
time round. 

.. Their coalition partners could be the 
: Free Democrats, the Greens or even the 
Christian Democrats. 

Volker Skierka 

. (SSddcuische Zejtung, Munich, 8 August lySfc) 


. Continued from page 2; 

cbukfnot be imposed. Black and wiilie 
would qeed to agree if it ,were to work. 

He'seems' unimproved lay the objec¬ 
tion?,raised .10 bis “proppsals wortlj cpn- 
ijidering".nn’d aimed at,keeping damage 
tjo a qiinifqum jp South Africa. . ■ 

.Jjifgen Mo|!piT)a 9 P f ,.Miqistcr i( pf State 

at the Foreign Office, said he saw in-, 
cemivp ip tfie realjty, pf.dj.vided states to 
apply th?,idea to,South Africa and UP" 
pqaled to Count Lqffibpdorif to withdraw 

hi?proposal. Ifi . . . 

A spokesman.for thp Freq.Qemnerals. 
saicj, ih.yvas an idea worth considering if 
conditions in .South Africa were,to4ake. ft 
draipatiqjturn jor.the worsd BMl.qvecy 
pq?siblci means of, maintninipg : Sputh 
Africa’s unity must first bfi lriRd ou l ; 1 > ■ ■ ■ 
The foreign affairs spokesman of the 
FDF parliamentary party said:in a radio 
interview ; broadcast -:by-. .Saarl&ndlscher 
Rundfutik that Count Lwnbsdorffs cqm-j 
menta were “adventurous” and impfSc- 
tica^le,rl - '0 > :i .hci: - ,M . * 

,1 Besides; consideratioh' needed 1 to. he 


given to a constitution ensuring white mi¬ 
nority rights. .«[•'j.‘; ,. 

South Africa has a population M fOur 
million whites and about' : 2‘5 million 
blacks (figures differ). The SPp parlia- . 
mentary parly spokesman on .African af-. 
fairs, Gunter Verheugen. skid '(the Lambs¬ 
dorff plan was absurd. 


ofrlai®^^ 1 

Africa, sayiqg. they-are Jiypperitical.and 
will have no effect.*;; •>,•..-7 >:./,•/? ’ 


iThe ‘baif-ori ■ Ifn^irts'of Coal, litort anti ■' 
steel ftdtn South ’Afribri is "nakfid trade ; 
po I i c yjsro t dc t(qn ishv’ jhre^|ftctpf gdotjS 1 
available. Iri. suVplUS,:‘f W 
northern Eiiropt, “ ' 1< " -" v ' 

The same would apply to an import 
ban on South African fruit and vegetabl¬ 
es from which farmers in Mediterranean 
member-countries of .the European 
Community would stand to benefit. 

-No ineniipn has yet been made, he 
sttys, of. goods on which the West is de¬ 
pendent - strategic minerals such as va- 
nfeidium and chromium or, gold bullion. 
!\Thus the economic sanctions debate is 

a jthvpocritical flgleaf discussion" bearing 

itlrnnd domestic-critics, rather than suf¬ 


fering blacks in South Africa. Sanctions 
.vyere wi;png and'.would remain wrong 
even'if they'were tb be.decided on in the 
interest of European integration. They, 
would lead only to the Afrikaners digging 
in. arid being dven less prepared for 
1 dhangfe than beforehand. 

They also distracted attention from the 
,,"fienw^e",debntq^about how life cpuld- 
‘ and mlist go on iri'SoutJi Africa iha don- 
. iributed toward economic destabilisation 
1 in Southern Africa. 

?■ rt-To eat! for sanctions, Count Lumbs-i 
doiff ^ays, is to turn the screw that inevi-J 
.(ably^ads to violence, and violeiu solu-; 

:i ^fQri^ arelself-destruclive. - 

• He‘ fec(s it is a grave mistake on the. 
West's part (and Bonn’s) not to have, 
leant support sooner to the leading rep-, 
resentative of non-violent black South" 
Africa, Chief.Buthelezhrwhose dnkdtha 1 
movement is “hale and hearty and any¬ 
thing but q girls’ boarding school." . ’ 

Advocates of a non-violent solution* 
ore now, he feels, steadily losipg ground' 
among black South Africans. 

Robert von Lucius 
(Frankfurter AUgemei nc Zel lung 
.. i - -..[flr Deutschland, 8 Align si 1986) 
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Pollution scandal hits SPD 
environment minister 


No match for experienced- bureau - 
crats ... Jo Lelnen. (phmo; Poiy-Prcss) 

W ill Social Democrat Leinen decide 
to accept responsibility and re¬ 
sign? His grasp of environmental issues 
is not in question, hue many people feel 
lie lacks quality as wcl as experience. 

There were mistakes in the wny the is¬ 
sue was handled, admits Saar Premier 
Oskar Lofontnine.But only one of them 
can be blamed on the Minister. 

Three days after the first fish were 
found floating dead in the river he an¬ 
nounced prcmnturcly, after laboratory 
.analysis, that the culprit had 'been 
identified. 

Prussic acid had, he said, been 
pumped into the Saar by the Saar Min¬ 
ing Corporation's Fiirstcnhausen cok¬ 
ing works. 

Two days luter, after detailed findings 
hnd been presented, he had to ent his 
words. He admitted that it couldn't have 


Someone, has been pumping large 
amounts of Prussic acid into the Saar 
river. Huge amounts of fish have been 
killed and wider environmental disaster 
threatens. The .Saar's Minister of the 
Environment, Jo Leincu, has conic unr 

■ •I -I' . 1 ' J . . i 

■:He has, been caught put-in, the past 
making ill-considered comments , and 
was thought tn have learnt his. lesson. 
But he evidently, hasn't. , ■ , 

if he had-he would have; taken critic-! 
ism by the neighbouring Rhineland-Pal- 
alinme in his stride. The Saar authqrit-: 
ics-notified the Rhineland-Palatinnte in 
time .regardless of accusations, to the 
contrary. 

The clumsy and incompetent way in 
which he overhastily pilloried the “defi¬ 
nite culprit" must weigh'more heavily. , 

It reveals a weakness ■ with which 
Leinen, 38, must come to terms; He 
lacks routine in handling a large govern¬ 
ment department. 

He worked as a lawyer in Freiburg, 
was -spokesman for the environmental 
initiatives association for a while and 
won the Social Democrats crucial voles 
in the March 1985 state assembly elec¬ 
tions. -i i 


dcr heavy fire for Ills handling of the is- 
sqc. First he said he knew who (lip, cul¬ 
prit was. Then he didn’t. One report 
says the way the ip^perlenccd minister, 
and Department officials have acted ri¬ 
vals .th.c offence‘itsplf for negligence. , 

But .h/a-Cabinet .portfolio was possi¬ 
bly a size too large for him. He lacked 
the experience needed to deal wijh a 
department with a payroll.,of 1,500 or 
so. . 

• ‘.1 

Christian and Free Democrats held 
(and still hold) key posts at the Ministry. 
Leinen could only replace the men at 
the top.. 

It goes without saying that experi¬ 
enced bureaucrats rightly feel they are 
more than a match.for such a young up¬ 
start-with no home base on whose sup¬ 
port he can rely. 

* H is competent grasp of the issues 
may ndt-be disputed, although he stood 
on the other side of the fence as spokes¬ 


man for the protest groups.' But h'j, 
felt by officials at his Ministry to 
quality. ■ 

• They accuse him of wasting tin*, 
details rather than laying downbr« 
outlines. This is arguably borne ml 
reports that he tends-to rejy 0Di l 
fellow-Socinl Democrats tell himW 
er than on the advice of Ministry of 4 .' 
einls, 1 

The men at the Ministry get theirs 
back. There is no shortage of traps^, 
can set for him. 

Life nt the Ministry is like a jungle s' 
is one against all and all against k : 
rest. . 

So he is unlikely to be worried bji 
■hours froni Christian and Free Dew: 
rnts in SaarBriicken hnd Borin forhisc-! 
signation. When do German politic 
ever resign? i 

All things considered, it wasn’t ft . 
fault that the Saar is so short of cashi 
can’t afford to staff or equip gotc* 
ment departments adequately. 

Departments such as the Uindlm 
ronmental Protection Agency, iti 
chemical laboratories and hygieneiosti- 
tute were bequeathed to him by fc 
Christian Democratic predecessor. 

AWtSBer 

(Deutsches Allgcmcinb'vffi^-% | 
Hamburg 


NATO 


Greece and Turkey, at odds, 
weigh heavily on West 





hnd been presented, he had to eat his So he was certainly worth his weight * 

hp^ri ih!^ that it couldn't have in gold to the SPD. having helped to petra Kelly, who long symbolised the 

' k fn 8 W °j kS ,' T l ? ? ubllc kce P the G «ens out of the state assem- 1 Greens, the ecological party she 

vet io bcUteniifiEd ^ ^ C . U pnl had b i y a . nd 10 gain ,he SociaI Dem °crats an helped to found, has amazed her party 

yet to tic idenutied. absolute majority in the Saar. " • yet again. 

— — ^ Eyen though-she,bns beentadgedrfroLm 

/ PJease mail t0‘ ' \ lhe mainline to the periphery of the par- 

I . . - . • \ ty and created an uproar by refusing to 

I Axel Springer Verlag .AG, DIE WELT, WELT am SONNTAG 1 J stand down; front-tho Bundestag and 

I Anzeigenabteilung, Postfach 30 58 30, D 2000 Hamburg 36 -rotate-after her first two years in th« 

1 Bonn parliament; she has been renomi- 


Kelly’s refusal to stand down 
set to put Greens in a spin 




interested in real 
estate/inve 



Eyen though -she, has ibaan^ewJgndrfrom, 
the mainline to the- periphery of the par¬ 
ty and created an uproar by refusing to 
stand down; front-the Bundestag and 
"rotate” afterher first two years in the 
Bonn parliament,-she-has been renomi¬ 
nated by the Greens’ Bavarian region 
and may well be re-elected next Janu¬ 
ary. i . • . • 

This move makes fresh disputes on 
rotation aud clashes within the party n 
foregone conclusion. • > ■ 

. She rather fancies several well-known 
Green MPs will be relieved that she lias 
shown it is possible for Greens to serve 
in the Bundestag for two full terms. 

The proof of the pudding will come in 
1991, when the next-but-one general 
election is held. 

Then, if not sooner, we shall whether 
Frau Kelly’s example is followed. Will 
leading Greens such as Thomas Eber : 

nmnii Aft/I A i 



Ill'll 


, " ’ '' * i I , • 

Please make me a. quotation for'“The Grfeat Combination”' 


UNABHANOIOE TAPESZ ^jTUNq FQR DEUTSCHLAND' , 


\vi:i;i sowt.u; 


in tne Bundestag For two full terms. Setting a precedent... Petra KaW- 

The proof of the pudding will come in . : (Photo: SvesS* 1 ^ 

1991, when the next-but-one general , . .- hfn . t 

election is held. civic initiatives rind social mor* m 

Then, if not sooner, we shall whether that were once its bedrock. ^ 
Frau Kelly’s example .is followed. Will Many civic initiatives now. 
leading Greens such as Thomas Eber r P» rt y has'left ‘them a' 
mann, Otto Sehily and A'ntje Vollmej- be accuse the Greens ornavi g 

allowed to stand again? ' ' •' ally abandoning any idea it m y 

Herr'Schily, Frau.Vollmer and others had of giving political represents 

who stood dawn after two years in the *Be views of social iribvements. . 

Bundestag in 1985-as originally agreed ' 1 She 

may well be.elected again next January. raiited aritfWa^Stfie Greens^ ^ 
They have certainly long felt that g^t who put them into off ! ce v“! { n|s- 

strict rotation ns agteed' in 1 1983 makes sees herself very much as a rep a 

ho sense:' ' 1 • V'.‘ tive of the civic initiatives anfl F 


G reeks and Turks htivp been at dag¬ 
gers drawn for centuries, rallying 
round their respective symbols the 
Cross and the crescent mqon. 

So the idea of entrusting them joint¬ 
ly with, responsibility for Cyprus in 
I960 was a doubtful .starter from the 
outset. 

Virtually no-one wanted a jointly 
administered Cypriot state. Greek 
Cypriots campaigned for - Enosis, or 
union with Greece, Turkish Cypriots 
forTaksim.or partition. 

They finally made do with a system 
of government in which the 80-per- 
cenf Greek and nearly 20-per-cent 
/'urkish population shared power ina 
1:3 ralio, but with the Turks enjoying a 
veto and thus almost equal influence. 

The entire arrangement was left to 
llic tender mercies of relations be¬ 
tween Greece and Turkey, which had 
deteriorated in connection with Cy¬ 
prus in particular. 

Both sides may have contributed 
toward the break-up of the constitu¬ 
tional nrrangemem, with dogmatism 
and obstinate reluctance to let the new 
state function pragmatically on the one 
hand and retention «>f Hellenic irre- 
dentism-and-**total disinclination to 

come to terms in any way with power¬ 
ful. neighbouring Turkey on the other. 

Bui the Greeks were regularly left 
appearing to be in the blame. In 1964 
they attacked Turkish Cypriot villages, 
forcing a kind of ghetto existence on 
them, while in 1973 they provided 
Turkey with a pretext to invade the is¬ 
land; a coup organised from Athens. 

The treaty by which Greece and 
Turkey guaranteed Cypriot independ¬ 
ence may have entitled the Turks to in¬ 
tervene but it can hardly justify the 
permanent occupatiQji of nearly 40. per 
cent of the island. 

The Turks have hinted that: if their 
ideas on a confederation of the two 
halves of the island are accepted they 
will be prepared to reduce their tqrri- 
fc torial share of the island to the old 7:3 
T ratio. . 


; Name/Firm: 


: Address: 


— -- - - - 
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Bundestag in 1985 aboriginally agreed 

may well be.elected again next January. 

They have certainly long felt that 
strict rotation ns^ agte'ed'in'1983 makes 
no sense:' 1 • ?!-.* *>: 

No new arrangement has beeh agreed 
but Greens 1 have seemed fairly' ctinfl* 
dent that MPs elected nekt year will 
serve their full terms and then $tand 
down to make way for others. ! " ' 

F rau Kelly has upset this approach by 
succeeding in gainirig ; selectibii.‘"The 
Greens in Bavaria-may, in-givinri hdr a 
Chance, have taken the first step oft the 
road to scrapping' rotation oftCe arid for 
all; • :• r- . .• s ; i 

: In nominating: her as a leading can¬ 
didate the Greens have also nailed'their 
politicabcolours to the mast, : * : 

■ Frpu - Kelly calls herself an Uidepends 
ent fundamentalist and accuses hef -par¬ 
ty of iricreaslnglyilogihg touch with ithe 


movements to the Bundestag. . 

: That, she ^ays, is wliiy she 

pressure 1 from' ‘groups 
against a neW Munich airp 0 " ^ 
agreed to Stand '^ain,' which sDC : . 
planned not to do.i -- 1 ' ;'. ‘ Jj 

“Such groups : arei shefCels.tboP® 
true grass rbbtS.' 9-■ ' ■' ;. m 

Boosted by her Tertominat^ > ^ 

and her'views’seem sute to ganj ^ 
portanie^ as ; thei'Greerta-discUBS- ^ 
policy lines to-take 1 . 1 .: - r " '-j . iW 
' • Her attltude towafd the Social 
ocrats is likely toi.be a'cnlciftMJ^' - 

will heat; nothing of ideas 01 ^®^ ^pn 
port; Official 1 'Or 1 unofficial,-.of** 

j- i: . Contljiued oni prifl® 8 ■' 


But Turkey cannot be said always to i 
have'acted in good faith, so one can I 
well understand why the Greeks con- j 
stantly ask, >within the framework 1 of 
proposals regularly reframed by-UN 
secretary-general Perez de. Cuellar, 
what is to happen to the 20 , 000 -odd 
Turkish troops currently stationed on 
thc-island. 

•• It is : hnrd not to suspeci that neither 
side is-really interested in a solution. 
Turkey has already curried out the par¬ 
tition it always wanted, has troops on 
the island and controls more territory 
than the 7:3 ratio would entitle it tov 
The Greek Cypriots'see no reason 
why they should expressly acknowl¬ 
edge this state of affairs except in ex¬ 
change for substantial concessions. So 
they deninnd a virtual reversion to the 
pre-1974 situation, unrealistic though 
that may seem. 

The Cyprus conflict has lined up Na- 
to partners Greece and Turkey in 
seemingly irreconcilable opposition to 
each other.. 

The situation doesn’t readily lend it¬ 
self to being painted in terms of ideo¬ 
logical black and white. Alleged So¬ 
cialists, not right-wing nationalists, are 
mainly to blame. 

Socialist Premier Bulent Ecevit was 
hailed as a war hero in Turkey in 1974, 
and current Premier Turgiil Ozul, who 
is made out in be pragmatic, ha*. -U 
least harncsbuti lurkibb naiiuuulibiu iu 
his bandwoggon. whereas military 
leaders tended to favour containing 
the clash. 

In Greece, where nationalism has al¬ 
ways had a left-wing flavour, this seem¬ 
ing contradiction is even more striking. 

Centre Party leader Georgios Pa- 
pandreou went in for national demag¬ 
ogy on the Cyprus question, while his 
son Andreas, who has led the Centre to 
the left, incorporating some members 
of the extreme left, has made the line¬ 
up against Turkey his political creed, 
even sacrificing the joint Nato defence 
doctrine to it. 

So in Greece it is definitely the tail 
that wags the dog and extremist Greek 
Cypriot nationalism that sounds the 
keynote 6 f Greek policy. 

Mr Paparidreou’s Pasok Party must 
be seen as both nationalist and social¬ 


ist, it often being AM 

hard to say which 
of tlje two prevails. 

Turkey frequently K 

makes threatening 1 ml 

gestures toward; ImBr&nk 

Greece, it prides HMBf 

itself on being a . I^HRU 

powerful, .country 
with ,9 population .. 

of 50 million and'a ^ ** 

high biirth . rate.. 1 

Greece in contrast 

has a population of 

only 10 hiillion , 

that is growing at a 

slow rate . 1 Voices 

are also heard in *- 

Ankara calling for 
an end to the cor- 

d 6 n sanitairc of — - 

Greek Aegean is- Nl 

lands. Both bila¬ 
terally and within Nato Turkey de¬ 
mands a share in control over the Ae¬ 
gean. It has very little on which to base 
this claim. The 1923 Lausanne settle¬ 
ment laid down that Turkey was to be 
awarded mainland Asia Minor and 
Greece the Aegean Islands (all except 

twoV • c \ 

Periodic aggressive noises from An¬ 
kara give Greek nationalists and, of 
course, Mr Papandrcou a splendid ex¬ 
cuse for arguing that Greece continues 
in be threatened (rum the East, in 
uiher word.s.Jl.urfcOLu- 

Mr Pepandreou incorporates these 
arguments in his negotiations with the 
United Slates, which now supplies 
Greece and Turkey with weapons in a 
ratio of 7 : 10 , whereas the ratio used to 
be more in Turkey’s favour. 

On assuming power Mr Papandrcou 
diluted his campaign promises substan- 
■ daily. He had originally wanted to leave 
the European Community and at least 
shut down the US bases in Greece. 

Instead he has negotiated better 
membership terms with the European 
Community and made at least gains in 
prestige in talks with the United States, 
which are due to be resumed next year. 

I The outcome of these talks seems to 
be 'a foregone conclusion, yet many 
s Greeks feel their national dignity has 
been restored. 

t No-pne has any illusions that Mr Pa- 
■ pandreou. and Greece could manage 


Continued from page 2- transition of power, the Popular Moye- 

hn , meni is resolved to fight. . .. . . .. 

nave been opposed to this idea/The — ^ nrcre i rfeTiowleftwingers WhQ 
question rertlfe inarKSW’ iff f e r R 5 tTdnal 1 ^ counselmpderation as a means , of 
is protest to be? achieving OppqsitioriUni(y. . *. 

11^.7 Gfcisslcr sflW f ° r JlJ 15 ® 1 , The pros and cons are naturally un- 

Pinn,K e r S Were ?c 8 h?c;h Ho.h nn ,hc ^ review among Christian Dejhpc- 

ochet s power is based both on the ^ ^ Geissler seems to take a dim 

bayonet and on Opposition disunity * ^ cooperot i on with the Left.,.. 

The Allende shock hss left mlddle-of-lhe- hope that forces in •^ernmenurtd 


tuna-political-parties-like tne t-nnsuan M . AoennlI w i n nr ; V nil 

democrats reluctant to this day to colla-: fransition todemocracy willprevail 


horatc with the left-wing Opposition. ■ • 

There is the- : Democratic Alliance, 
including Christian Democrats, mod-* 
crate Socjai,Democrats and Gonservai 
lives, and : .the Democratic Popular 
Movement, including Socialists, Com¬ 
munists and left-wing revolutionaries. 

While ,the .‘Alliance is keen to exert 
Pressure to. bring about a peaceful 


This view enjoys support among the 
four generals who make, up the ruling 
junta- Quietly ■ or more vociferously 
they are discussing early elections. ■ 

., By the 1 tier ms of. .General Pinochet’s 
1980 constitution. a candidate for the 
Presidency is due to be decided hyp^ 
biscite in 1989. So, far his is the only 
name to havfe been mooted, v -rji. 


Nato South flank misfit 

(Carloon; Hiiiliingcr/SBarbruckcr Zciiung) 

without ties with the United States: 
Even the virtual no-show of US tour¬ 
ists this summer came as 0 shock and 
put paid to Greek illusions about the 

' advantages of pro-Arab policies. 

I Yet the Greek Premier must be tak- 
1 en seriously in his anti-Turkish out¬ 
look. A change of government in Ath¬ 
ens would, perhaps, alleviate the situ- 
f ation but not change it fundamentally. 

Greek conservatives have too often 
s had to do the nationalist dirty work for 
n which others have laid the foundations. 

e Arms stockpiled 


ratio of 7:10, whereas the ratio used to Turkish attacks on Cyprus or in the 
be more in Turkey’s favour. Aegean would almost certainly lead to 

On assuming power Mr Papandrcou hostilities. So, conversely, would 
diluted his campaign promises substan- Greek bids to extend territorial waters 
dally. He had originally wanted to leave and cramp Turkey s style in the Ae 
the European Community and at least gean. _ , . 

shut down the US bases in Greece. Both countries have stockpiled arms 

Instead he has negotiated better that might not enable them to wage 
membership terms with the European strategic, offensive warfare but they 
Community and made at least gains in could fight successful defensive cam- 
prestige in talks with the United States, paigns. while Turkey might also be in * 
which are due to be resumed next year. position to singe local offensives 
The outcome of these talks seems to against the Greek islands. ’ 

be p foregone conclusion, yet many For their Western allies Graeco- 
Greeks feel their national dignity has Turkish relations have Become a heavy 

been restored burden, especially now Turkey has fol- 

No-one has any illusions that Mr Pa- lowed up its domestic consolidation by 
pandreou and Greece could manage seeking closet ties with the West, espe- 
• ^ ' daily the European Gqmmumty. 

1 ' ■■ Greece has come to be an inponve- 

... .* 1 ..UU f-.iino nient partner for both Nato and the 

But u plehisejte with^popular feeling ^ an Commlmity , SKin „ itself us 

running the TO |t»«P«=»! r oul <>, a . adv o cate of , ho “poor South" and of 
BepftnSttB-fBTThet^iaent. „ “ 0 B c ,» 1]st cpncepts:of distribution. 

So the junta generals propose Pr.er lt cfin be sure tQ vetQ c j oser t j es b e . 
siden(iql efections.ln.1,988. with several lwfjen Turkey and ihe European Com- 
candidat,?s. :■ munity, Jet alone fulLTurkish member- 

Given.ia. choice of candidates the s hi p . ,l 

military man would stand a fair chance “How,” Greeks; ask, “are 1 we to help 
of making the running. i 0 bankroll Turkey when we already 

But all these plans have been made have to spend seven per cent of our 
without taking General Pinochet* who GNP : to defend ourselves from- the 

would first need to change his mind, Turks?*: .> . r 

into account, and so far the generals Yet Turkey too is important for ,Na- 
have.-bcen unable, to prevail on their to nnd .Europe. It is keen to.eslnblish 
leader on arty count. closer, ties. and. anxious to appear con-r 

So those who bank on the military structive.: • . . > . . . 1 - . . 

will need to be careful in voicing hopes - Ip the long term it ought to be in a 

of a transition of power soon,.as Herr better position than.Greece.to under* 

Geissler Is sure to be'well aware. :. score its case. ' . • V ! ; ' 

.. .Heinrich Stubbe . : - ( Viktor Meier 

■(RhcinlseherMtrkut/Chrlsiuod.WcIli 1 m - » (Fiankhirlcr AllgcmdneZehung 

, :• Bdnn.il August it 98.6 j . 1 ;f«r Deulsohlund. 5 August iy 86 ) 
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AGRICULTURE 


coses surpluses. This means than ■ FINANCE 

Community has to move !l -' ■ ' 1 


Folly of food politics: surplus in that 
country, starvation in this one 


,n to m, 


F arming subsidies in. the European 
Comnmnity, the USA and Japan to¬ 
talled DM 200* billion last year, say offi¬ 
cial figures. 

No matter if they are in Bavaria, Ohio 
•or Hokkaido,' enormous sums arc 
passed on to farmers either-as direct or 
indirect subsidies. 

Public cash, import restrictions and 
competition for markets have created 
artificial relationships between pro¬ 
ducts and consumer markets. Develop¬ 
ing countries hhve suffered the worst.' 

The muddle is easy to sdc: in sonic 
parts of the world there arc bulging silos 
and cold-storage depots. In others there 
is starvation. ; 

No other sector of the community is 
subsidised by the state to the extent 
farming is, although farmers' contribu¬ 
tion to the Gross National Product and 
employment has declined. Consumers 
have to cover these subsidies either with 
higher taxes or higher consumer prices. 

The Community offers farmers sup¬ 
port prices for most of their produce, 
usually well above world prices, to 
maintain their incomes. 

This has resulted in surpluses and has 
forced the Community to dispose of 
these artificially expensive products on 
world markets with further subsidies. ' 
Critics of Community agriculture 
policies, such as Professor Hermann 
Pricbc, who talks of "subsidy stupidity," 
claim that the farm produce guaranteed 
prices that farmers get give them "a free 
hand lo over-produce at everyone's 
ex pence." 

Apart from price guarantees further 
direct or indirect state assistance is pro¬ 
vided. 

In 1985 the Community spent ap¬ 
proximately DM45 billion on agricul¬ 
ture. A third of this was paid oilt in sup¬ 
port prices for exports to international 
markets. A similar sum was paid out for 
the costs incurred by member govern¬ 
ments. 

Experts have calculated that in some 
Community countries subsidies arc as 
high as agriculture's net output less de¬ 
preciation. ' 

There is a similar system for safe¬ 
guarding incomes in the US. Official fi¬ 
gures short' that this cost $23bn in 1985, 
three times more than the Community. 

Farmers gain from ■ “target prices" 
that usually were well above market 
prices. The target price is the state's 
guaranteed purchase'price and a direct 
aid to incomes but with a ceiling. 

Subsidised to the hilt 


There urc about two dozen products 
that government list in the target price 
system, mainly wheat, rye, fcedsiuffs, 
maize, cotton, tobacco, honey and su¬ 
gar. 

High subsidies are given for milk and 
dairy products through government 
guaranteed purchases. 

In Japan, that bus relatively little ar¬ 
able kind, rice-growers arc in the main 
assisted by high subsidies. They do not 
have to spend more than 20 days a year 
in their paddy fields. 

Japanese farmers are offered- many 
times the world market price for their 
produce — on average noticeably more 
than in the Community or the USA. 


£ Amildiirtair Ruiodschan 

Road and irrigation projects play an 
Important role in'the support given to 
Japanese agriculture. The conservative 
Liberal Democratic Party (LDP), that is 
particularly strong in the countryside, 
provides enormous sums of public mo¬ 
ney lo keep farmer electors in a good 
mood. 

In Japan only a limited' number of 
farms arc the main employment of the 
farmer, with a large proportion of them 
hnving earnings from non-agriculture 
sources. 

Despite massive subsidies jn the 
Community and the USA this has not 
.stopped farmers, particularly those on 
small-holdings, from, throwing in the 
towel or .living barely at subsistence le¬ 
vel. . , , , 

Estimates in the Community, show 
that only about 20 percent of Commun¬ 
ity agriculture, expenditures go to aid 
fanners* incomes. ■ . 

In the USA farmers have debts totall¬ 
ing more than $212 billion. More than 
two million undertakings are responsi¬ 
ble for about.a tenth of (his indebted¬ 
ness — mainly medium-sized family un¬ 
dertakings — and they have repayment 
problems. ■ 

Farming subsidies rtot only bring im¬ 
balance to domestic markets but they 
also de-siabilisc international markets 


for foodstuffs whose price levels arc de¬ 
pressed by injections of cash for ex¬ 
ports. : ; 

The most'affected are the developing 
countries whose problems are accentu¬ 
ated by-protectionism 1 in the-industria¬ 
lised countries. 

The Community, the USA and Japan 
have erected high import barriers 
against, agricultural products, and so far 
these remain untouched by Gat( free 
trade regulations. , . . ■ 

. Self-sufficiency is the. keyword in 
Japanese agriculture policies. Japanese 
agriculture is protected ; by projection, 
working out estimates based on a speci¬ 
fied set of hypotheses. 

Direct import limitations are applied 
on 22 important items ,and indirect 
measures hinder imports of rice and 
other produce, , . 

This means that a Japanese consumer 
has to pay about DM 100 for a steak and 
DM 8 for an apple. '* 

The European Community protects 
its own farmers from cheap'ngricultural 
imports by means of a preference sys¬ 
tem for Community products and im¬ 
port taxes and levies. 

Nevertheless the Community is the 
world’s largest importer of agricultural 
produce, 20 per cent of the world’s total 
agriculture trading, mainly because of 
imports of tropical products such ns 
coffee, tea, cocoa and spices, that can¬ 
not be cultivated in the Community. 

Effective protection against imports 
has brought about Community self-suf¬ 
ficiency in certain products,in ; some 


Farmers get compensation for 
burying radioactive lettuces 


M arket gardeners between Cologne 
and Bonn are getting paid 
DM31,000 per hectare for lettuces that 
have had to be ploughed in because of 
radioactive fallout from Chernobyl. 

Up to the end of June 235,000 mar¬ 
ket gardeners around Cologne have 
been paid' compensation totalling 
DM168 million for milk and vegetables 
polluted by fallout. 

One market gardener had to plough 
in between 100,000 and 150,000 heads 
of lettuce in the middle of May. . 

The vegetable market was dead. He 
pdiild not 'sell'his lettuces even when 
tests showed they did riot have’ttUfess 
radiation. The public just were too 
afraid to buy. • ■ * . « 

The Interior Ministry set down'gtiide- 
lines for compensation. The cash is be¬ 
ing paid by the Federal Administrative 
Office in Cologne, which is responsible 
Tor compensation under the AtomioEn- 
crgyLaw. . , 

The law says thnt the Federal govern¬ 
ment in Bonn will pay compensation for 
damage caused by the-peaceful use of 
nuclear energy in other countries if 
they, the other countries do not have 
appropriate legislation to cover, comp¬ 
ensation. 

Compensation will also be paid for 
additional costs for animal feed, be¬ 
cause cows for days on end could not go 
out to pasture, or because leaf vegetabl¬ 
es such as lettuce, spinach, stock beet 


• V * l 

and leeks have b^ep destroyed pr con¬ 
fiscated..., . 

The Federal. Administrative Office 
says that 311,000 claims had heen made 
by the end of July and most have been 
settled. " 

Claims were paid as quickly as possi¬ 
ble. The Farmers Union lobby is effec¬ 
tive and there are Land elections com¬ 
ing up in Lower Saxony and Bavaria, in 
which the farming vote'will be very'im¬ 
portant. 

Farmers who sold produce cheably 
(lettuces at half price, for'exam pie)'face 
problems . 1 

They must carry the Idss them Selves 
unless they can Show that their turnover 
is below 60 per cent df'wliat it was In thd 
same month of the previous year hnd 20 
per cent down on total turnover for the 
year; 

Those'in foodstuffs processing and 
distribution arcalso eligible for comp¬ 
ensation if they can prdVe that they have 
lost money because of a decline in sales. 

Health 1 food market gardens anil 
shops, whose customers are more aware 
of environmental factors; are particular- 
ly hard hit.-They could buffer losses for 
many years to comeyevtin the-threat of 
bankruptcy, for -the metallic chemical 


markets and bring pressure to ben' 
prices with subsidise^ Community J 
duce such as grain, beef and sugar. , 

This protectionism for food m 
back-fires on consumers, for prices l- 
estimated to be aboiit 25 percental* 
the world market level. I 

Products in which the USA is« 
sufficient are heavily protected. 
are quotas or import duties on ch^' 
and sugar, for instance. 

Import restrictions are applied a 1 
beef and beef products by means ofb 
port quotas'. Strict foodstuffs and v«f* 
nary regulations act as indirect imp- 
barriers. 

The Community and the USAaift- j 
gather the world's largest agrin ^- 1 j 
products import/export bloc with tf,] j 
30 per cent of international trade.!.; \ 
many years now agricultural np® i 
have been a means of disposingolrj 
pluses. This has brought the Comnw f 
and the USA into competition on woiiS! 
markets. 

The two have sold grain at subside 
prices, dumping it on world martei- 
Other traditional exporters just cann’ 
stand the pace. - . 

The Community argues, if atari? 
USA. that they should r 

about how to maintain the 
shares they have or hqw, to regain iter 

In a paper on intervention and - : 
ke.t manipulation by industrial*. 
countries on agricultural markets, * 
World Bank sums up by saying fc 
farmers are the losers, but not as rou 
as the economy, consumers and til 
payers can save. 

The new round of Gatt talks is liVz- 
lo include liberalising agricultural tral; 
dismantling subsidies and opening 
markets. 

l/|U 
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element caesium, a by-product of nm- 
lear fission, is only reduced by a to 
Over a period of about 30 years, a gw 
erntiou. ; ’ " u 

The state has not accepted any otw 
liability under the Atomic Energy ^ 
except thnt involving dairy -farmers . 

market gardeners. 

U ndcr the laws of equity Hie : 

voluntary agree to pay 'eompensa ■ 
Two equity regulations'have 
proved, the first went into ettefl 
the 1 beginning of Jutic. ■ , i 

This' alfco applies to.. 

concerns the cultivation of 1J , i 

kinds of vegetable and befbsji - * 

Celery, broccdli, kolilrA^^i Mr 
barb and chives, ^ 

-So far 6,100 claims have been . 
and 3,500 settled, totalling j 

(as at the eiid irf July'’.' ■ 

.For indirect victims ^ 

that qan no longer supply m*®' £jn - 
operators whose custojners;_ reiul- 
celled : Ip d roves, the yplu^' 
atlo.nx.are mpre complicated-,. ^ ■ 

.! iAgain Bonn has not .accepts 
to pay compensation .under me ^ , 
Energy. Eaw i but has in:.# 11 * . 
made voluntary payments. ' ; ■ ■ ^ 
There: ;was wrhngliitg bet^JV ol 
and the Lander, about. the dl 
costs, but the states have now co .. 
to foot* third pf the bill* 

Dairies will now receive cojjgjj, 
ttpn for«Mayd although Une P . r£ * 
from thes&lebf milk fb* inW* | 


OECD, economic think-tank 
and forum for ideas 


iyr L V.. 


W 


T he Paris-based OECD, or Organi¬ 
sation for Economic Cooperation c< 
and Development, regularly makes c ' 
headlines with its forecasts and recom- ^ 
mendations. 

Us advice is not always taken, but that « 
doesn’t mean that the 24 member conn- 
tries don’t hold It in high regard as an 
economic policy review body. M 

Its head office, the Chateau dc la Mu- c 
cite, is in the high-class 16th arrondlssc- s 
mem of Paris on the outskirts of the s 
Bois dc Boulogne. ^ 

h is a peaceful area. Its peacefulness l 
was recently disturbed by a bomb attack 
bv Action pirecte terrorists, who say < 
OECD is the hub of capitalist economic ( 
imere.six. 

The OECD usually itself ensures that ! 
its activities are not shrouded in pence 
and quiet. 

The chateau once belonged to the 
Rothschild family, who placed it at the 
disposal of (he OEEC, or Organisation 
for European Economic Cooperation, 
in 1948. 

The OEEC’s brief was lo put to best 
use the S14bn of Marshall aid invested 
in the reconstruction of war-torn West¬ 
ern Europe. 

This iask has 1><no Iven '"ivi .uiol 
by others, in i960 the organisation wus 
remained OECD after the Western Eu¬ 
ropean member-countries had been 
joined by the United States and Canada. 

Two dozen Western countries are 
now in membership. Since 1964 they 
have included Japan. Australia and New 
Zealand are also members. So the geog¬ 
raphical framework is most extensive. 

Yet between them account for 60 per 
cent of the world's economic output and 
70 per cent of world trade. A sub-orga¬ 
nisation set up in 1974, the Internation¬ 
al Energy Agency (1EA). comprises the 
leading Western oil consumers (but not 
including France). 

The OECD alone has a payroll of 
about 1,700, including over 500 econo¬ 
mists. These secretariat staff are joined 
by the staff of member-countries' stand¬ 
ing delegations to the OECD. 

Ambassador Klaus Meyer heads the 
German delegation. 

The secretariat alone costs member- 
governments 850 million francs, or 
UAJ27fl m , a year. Contributions are 
based on GNP, with Germany foot ing 
H per cent of the bill. {. . T*"* 

Is the expense worthwhile? It is hard 
to say, The OECD is most effective be¬ 
hind the scenes. Us public activity is li¬ 
mited mainly to economic research 
w ork. 

Research is done on the basis of sta¬ 
tistics compiled in ; member-countries. 
Comparing them is nt times easier said, 
than done,. • • ■ -. < . 

At all events this work by the OECD 
secretariat, is,held, in high international 
repute. ■ : ■ 

That is more, than con always be said 
for OECD economic forecasts, the chief ■ 
°f which is the overall assessment of the 
economic situation and outlobk ■ In 
OECD countries published twice a year: 
in the "Economic Outlook." 

It is compiled to,enable governments 



butter-Will be deducted frbm co . P 
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to review their economic policies and 1 
their repercussions on other countries. ' 
Forecasts are based on the often mis¬ 
taken assumption that oil prices and ex¬ 
change rates will remain stable. 

The 1 OECD secretariat also issues a 
constant stream of brochure^ on all con¬ 
ceivable economic issues." 1 

They are available from thfe OECD’s' 
Bonn office but are usually published 
only in'English or French, the OECD’S 
two official languages. 

In tiddllion to.the outlooks and var¬ 
ious ' statistical abstracts the issues 
covered include capital, labour and 
steel markets, shipbuilding, iron and 
steel, research, agriculture, investment, 
environmental protection, tourism, data 
processing and education. 

Reports are commissioned from and 
compiled by independent experts in in¬ 
dividual member-countries. 

The OECD's role is also, perhaps 
first and foremost, that of a standing in¬ 
ternational conference and rendezvous 
for politicians from all Western indus¬ 
trialised countries. 

They meet lo exchange views at regu¬ 
lar gatherings and, unofficially, in the 
course of international gatherings - 
usually behind closed doors. 

As discussions are not held in public, 
the results can only he measured later in 
terms of national policy decisions. 
Views arc often reconciled t»« a greater 
,.| lesser degree.* M 1 D «»lliei.il*• *.i\ 

Most nil)lienee is exerted.by die,.an¬ 
nual conference of the OECD’s Council 
of Ministers, its governing body. 

Like the standing council of heads of 
delegations, the Council of Ministers is 
entitled to reach decisions and make re¬ 
commendations. It must do so unanim¬ 
ously. 

All member-states, even the smallest, 
enjoy the right of veto. 

They can also abstain, thereby allow¬ 
ing a decision to be reached without en¬ 
dorsing it themselves. That is what nor¬ 
mally happens when views differ. 

Council resolutions do not immedi¬ 
ately come into force in member-coun¬ 
tries. Governments are merely pledged 
to submi( them lo their own legislamres 
for enactment as national legislation. 

So the OECD has no direct means of 
imposing sanctions on countries that 
fail to abide by resolutions. Even so, im¬ 


portant agreements.between member-, 
countries have come about as a result of 
such resolutions. 

They Include the so-called trade 
pledge, a trade policy truce arrange¬ 
ment aimed at nipping protectionism 
and trade restraint in the hud. 

The OECD consehsus on minimum 
interest rates for public-sector export 
credits is a similar move. A code of con¬ 
duct for multinational corporations has 
also been drawn up. ■ 

Had it not been for the OECD the 
large measure of derestriction in capital 
movements would be unlikely to have' 
come about in 1961. The same goes for 
recent'stricter border checks of toxic 
substances, v ■ 1 1 •' 

But the Council: mostly makes do 
with recommendations. They may' be 
even less 1 binding than resolutions, but 
they are not infrequently seen by mem¬ 
ber-governments as a kind of self-ini- 
posed commitment. 

Council work is prepared and carried 
out by a 14-mcmber executive commit¬ 
tee. 

The OECD’s main aim today is to en¬ 
sure the maximum economic growth in 
member-countries that is consistent 
with minimum inflation, to promote 
world trade and to help the developing 
countries. 

The secretariat devises special strate¬ 
gies to help achieve these objectives. 
One was the so-cailed locomotive theo¬ 
ry by which the Federal Republic of 
Germany in particular was envisaged as 
spearheading international economic 
growth by a policy of powerful expan- 


Tliis theory was abandoned some 
years ago. Since the 1981 oil shock the 
aim has mainl\ been W» ieduce publie- 
SV 4 .UM and budeel deficits and to fight 
yiiempluyineill. — - - 

The OECD may be unable on its own 
in solve problems, but it does provide 
aids to enable governments to arrive at 
decisions. 

So it does much of the spadework to 
enable international gatherings such as 
the Gait rounds and Western economic 
summits to arrive at decisions. Its Coun¬ 
cil of Ministers prepares for the econ¬ 
omic summits. 

In the final analysis, however, the 
OECD is an organisation where politi¬ 
cians can discuss their problems, com¬ 
pare their views and exchange experi¬ 
ence. 

This is the modest keynote struck by 
OECD secretary-general Jean-Claude 
Paye. It is a keynote that seems to mqet 
with member-governments’ approval. 

■ . Joachim Schaufuss 

(Die Well. Bonn. 31 July I9S6) 


Britain’s turn in Brussels 


Continued from page 1 - 

have seen weaknesses in the leadership 
given the Community so far by the Pn- 
ris-Bonn duo. and charge the Federal 
Republic, in particular! ns being rirtly 
half-hearted about matters European. 

May is not 'fflr wropg In saying that 
there is a certaiq hcsjitatiop in West Get-, 
many In supporting. Community poli¬ 
cies. There js a .considerable disen¬ 
chantment in ihe,cpi|^try In a European , 
Community, l hat.'demands, considerable, 

r! _nuiinn nn 11- 


cates power within the CDU, preventing 
the Chancellor, from coming ,|p..dpci- , 
sions for Europe at the centre. . i. 

■ May has certainly put his finger on a, 
Fpw sensitive spots as regards West G^W 
ipany and Europe. These sensitive spots 
are constantly discussed in Brussels- 
; May describes himself os o "central¬ 
ist" and ns a Briton he believes that)the. 
network of states, federally bound to-' 
get her and incomprehensible'to'many. 
Europeans, is getting in Europe's way. 

1 It now remains to be seen whether the 


w r ” ' ... — ' I 'I I It liow ruilimiia IU iievii 

financial backing wijhput giving any- apparent weakness in others can add 
thijig ip rctvijn. ... ..... •■ momentum to British vigour. Five 

I The: Lander are^demanding more and months are a short lime to.pjqycjthis.': - * 

more independence with’the'result that i : . . ^ er ^ ort 

Bonn’s European policies are subjepl'lO' , (Finn'kfuhbrAllgeiiidiioZdiung 

"small state” considerations. This dislo- •..fUr.Deutschland. 2 August 1»«6) 


Unemployment 
will drop, 
predicts report 

STUTTGAR.TER 

ZEITUNG 

T he OECD says that Germany's econ¬ 
omic prospects are good. Economic 
growth should be 3.4 per cent in real 
letms this year and unemployment 
should drop from last year’s 8.3 percent 
to 7.9 per cent. 

Foreign demands — mainly American 
— for an additional boost lo the German 
economy arc indirectly dismissed. 

The latest Econom ic Out look snys that 
growth resulting from existing domestic 
demand in Germany is already providing 
an economic stimulus in other, mainly 
European countries. 

OECD experts forecast sin economic 
growth rate of 3.4 per cent in real terms 
this year and 3.1 per cent next. 

Unemployment is expected to decline 
from 8.3 percent last year lo 7.9 per cent 
this year and 7.3 per cent in 1987. 

Greater labour market flexibility is 
said to be an important prerequisite for 
any lasting reduction in the number of 
people out of work. 

German exports are expected to conti¬ 
nue to grow, but more slowly, by 2.7 per 
cent this year and 2.1 per cent next. Ex¬ 
ports increased by 7.2 per cent in 1**85. 

The construction industry is seen as a 
weak link in the economic chain, whereas 
capital investment is expected to increase 
bj double-digit. growth rates this year 
nnd next. 

Inflation, the OECD survey says, is 
unlikely to increase much beyond its 
present rate of virtual standstill. 

This impressive performance is attri¬ 
buted mainly to external influences, par¬ 
ticularly low oil prices. 

But economic and financial policy gain 
their fair shore of praise with the express 
mention of the consolidation of public- 
sector finances, the restoration of confid¬ 
ence in the economic outlook and Ger¬ 
many’s virtual price stability. 

On a critical note, the survey says that 
restructuring of public spending has 
made little headway, the same being true 
r of plans to curb subsidies. 

: Bonn is called on to further reduce the 

\ public sector share of the national pro¬ 
duct at all costs and to do more by way of 
derestriction. 

» Unions and employers will note the 
.. comment that there is greater leeway for 
r ' wage rises. The OECD also says it hopes 
nominal increases will be as low as possi- ' 
bie in order to lay a firmer foundation for 
. real economic'growth. ■•••''j' •■'* 

.; : The economic’ policy spokesman for j 
g ... the Opposition .Social Dempcrqts in the j 
K ' Bonn. Bundestag, Wolfgang Roth, read I 
.. -“between'the lines” in his comment on ; 
a, . the QECD’s Findings in Bonn. . 

pr ■■■ .the suryey'yvas, lie snid, bs critical of 
ts the German government’s economic pol- ; 

1 ity‘between the lines as could presu- J 
l- . .mably be expected of criticism of conser- j 
te. "' votive governments, i 

j-' .. : He felt*it was most regrettable that the 
ty. OEGD, which had at one time been held 
in such high repute, had shed so much 
ic self-respect that it no longer felt able to 
Id . voice criticism other than indirectly. • 
vc This guarded criticism couched in 
:. > vague term's wai. accompanied by fore-, 
casts in keeping with the propaganda tar- I 
’. gets of national governments, L 

( 6 ) . - (SlultgBricrZciUing..l7 July t9Bfi) 
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W hen Volkcr Grub qualified ns a la¬ 
wyer, he decided he wanted to go 
into business management. 

He applied to several firms for ma¬ 
nagement traineeships. But they didn't 
want him. He was told that business 
studies graduates were wanted. Lawyers 
were for company legal departments, 
That was 22 years ago. Now Grub, 
48, an ambitious Stuttgart attorney, has 
surpassed Ifis wildest dreams — he ma¬ 
nages wcll-knnwn firms and does so 
with far fewer rest- raints than other in¬ 
dustrial executives. 

He breaks up companies, shuts un¬ 
profitable djvisions, sells.others off and 
keeps others goingand supervisory 
hoards, trade unions and banks don't 
give him any trouble. 

He is an official receiver. 

Instead of joining the law depart mont 
of a leading company. Grub, a Forestry 
official's;son, first set up in practice as a 
lawyer. He (lien had his name entered in 
the list of attorneys .specialising in re¬ 
ceivership, having decided that was an 
alternative way of getting a look-in at 
company management. 

An argument in its favour, from his 
point of view, was that are virtually no 
restrictions on who can practise .in re¬ 
ceivership. “You don’t need a licence," 
ho says, “and don’t even have to.be a law 
graduate.” 

This being su. it is hard to say how 
many practising bankruptcy commis¬ 
sioners there are in Germany. 

Only IUQ or so regularly wind up or 
rescue ailing companies, while an estimat¬ 
ed 61)0 more may do so from Lime to time. 

But the top notch consists of a hand¬ 
ful of usually Leading specialists in re¬ 
ceivership in their area whose names 
seem to crop up whenever leading com¬ 
panies need bailing out. ■ 


MANAGEMENT 


Stuttgart lawyer puts ailing 

i ! -i • i • .< i 

firms back on their feet 


The longest-serving member of this 
exclusive club is unquestionably Hans- 
Richard Schulze of Bremen, who was 
the official receiver for Borgward, the 
Bremen car firm, and Van Delden, the: 
Westphalian textile group. i • 

The hugest insolvency in post-war 
Germany, that: of AEG-Telefunken in 
1982, earned Wilhelm Schaaf of Frank¬ 
furt unprecedented publicity. 

Fur fher south Jobs! Wc/fensiek in 
Heidelberg and Hans Ringwald in Stutt-. 
gart have regularly hit-the headlines, 
Wcllensiek as rite receiver for Korf and- 
Neff, Ringwald as the receiver for Dual 
and Znnker, 

Other members of the fraternity 
usually make do with winding up small 
firms that have failed to make ends meet 
and distribute any remaining assets to 
the creditors. 

Tile upper crust make a point of trying 
to hive off units .of a bankrupt company 
that stand a chance of survival and selling 
them to suitable new managements. 

Volker Grub is. widely regarded as the 
official receiver witli the most original 
ideas on how to make companies survive. 

The way he works as an official receiver 
differs little, if at nil, from that of a high- 
powered executive called in to rescue an 
ailing firm and avert receivership. 

The frustrated executive’s masterpiece 
was surely the way he handled the affairs 
of Bauknecht, the Stuttgart household 
equipment firm, in receivership. 


Meteorological stations 
all over the world 



supplied the data arranged in see-at-a-giance tables in these new reference 
works. Th^y include details or air and water temperature, precipitation, 
humidity, sunshine, physical stress or climate, wind conditions and frequency 

of thunderstorms. ., 

These figures compiled over tile years nre invaluable both for planning journeys" 
to distant countries and for scientific research. 

Basic facts and figures Tor every country in the world form A preface to the 
tnhlcs. The emphasis is bn the country’s natural statistics, on climate. 

■ population, trade and trails port. 1 

The guides arc handy in size and flexibly bound, indispensable for dally use in 
commerce, Industry and thfc travel trade. • 

Four volumes arc available:, 

North and South America. 172 pp., DM 22.80; 

• i Asia/Australia, 240 pp., DM 24.80; , 

Africa, 130pp.,DM 19.80; ■ 

: Europe/USSR* 240 pp., DM 24.811 


Look it up in Brockhaus < > 

F. A. Brockhaus, Posffach 1709; D-6200 Wiesbaden 1 


The receiver had to be called in four, 
years ago as a result of serious misma¬ 
nagement by the two family heirs. Grub 
went about the job in his tried and trust¬ 
ed manner. . - 

He would hear nothing of a plan to 
streamline the entire company favoured 
by the Bauknecht family. Instead he 
hived pff the firm's main division and 
sold it to Philips, leaving only the hard? 
hit engineering division to bail out. 

This he succeeded in doing in a .most 
elegant manner, raising. DM30m in new 
loans from 30 banks, mainly in the form 
of government-backed credits, and gett¬ 
ing ihe company back on its feet. 

By last spring he was even in a posi¬ 
tion to launch (he rump company, An- 
triebstechnik G. Bauknecht AG, on the 
stock market. 

$tock market capitalisation, a unique 
achievement in receivership, raised a 
further DM3Sm for the creditors of the 
old company, who settled for 55 per 
cent of what they were owed. 

“That," Herr Grub proudly says, “was 
more than AEG’s creditors got." They 
had to make do with 40 per cent. 

An even tougher nut to crack is Gebr. 
Lang AG in Etfringen, Allgau, a Bavar¬ 
ian paper manufacturer. 

Lang was the Ihird-largest newsprint 
manufacturer in Germany (Huindl and 
Holtzmann leading the field) when the 
receiver was called in Inst November. 

His services were necessary because 
of allegedly criminal mismanagement by 
imiin shareholder and managing direc¬ 
tor Wolfgang Fendt. 

. A warrant is still out for' Herr Fendt's 
arrest. He has vanished without trace. 

What he left behind was property that 
couldn't be readily sold to raise funds, h 
was mortgaged to the hilt and buyers 
would be saddled with encumbrances 
totalling DM200m. 

If he was to sell the firm as a going 
concern Herr Grub had first to get it go¬ 
ing again, and that meant selling paper. 
So he embarked on a further career as n 
travelling salesman. 

Newspapers buy newsprint at the 
year's end.for the next 12 months, he 
found. So it was first come, firs! served 
— and the devil take the hindmost. 

So he and sales manager Peter Lang 
set out oh their rounds with a will.’He 
succeeded In rustling up enough drders 
to keep his machinery running at 90 per 1 
cent capacity. He has also drawn up a 
detailed plan to rid the company of its 
most burdensome debts. 

He now hopes someone in the news¬ 
print trade will step in and buy the re¬ 
vamped company and enable him to 
step down and settlewiih the creditors. 

Continued from page 4. 

minority .government. Still, less does she 
fancy forming a coalition government i 
with the SPD, “The Greens,” she says, 
"would do better to keep their distance 
from the Social Democrats ^nd Wage an 

election Campaign of their oWii." ' 

The aims of the peace movement and 1 
environmental' campaigners must' be 
lent uncdmpromisittg sriipjport.''•' ‘ ' ' 

She &'mosi unhappy about Greens' 
who constantly advocate 'irialdrig the’ 
first move toward the SPD: This view of 
the'Greens 1 role-in. politics makes her-, 
“hopping mad."' Martin -Winter/. 

I,. (frankfurter Rundschau’ 29Jy]y 1986) 



ENVIRONMENT 


Water, water everywhere — and 
not a drop to drink 


Volker Grub 

{Photo: J.P.Mutf, 

. Grub is a loner in working out ifo 
ways to streamline ailing firms rather 
than just wind them up. 

He heads a group of 15 lawyers nhc- 
are currently handling about 20 receh- 
ership cases. Only four of his colleague 
are law graduates. 

He prefers to entrust individual tasks 
to experts in their field so as to beabl< 
to come lip with taijor-made sotato 
to the problems his lanie duciavjw- 
ies face. f 

As a paper manufacturer 
is a large-scale power consumer. Gn h 
called in a leading Stuttgart engineeri. 
consultant to monitor the firm's po*w 
requirements. 

He also hired a leading specialist in 
time and motion studies to work oui 
new piece rates. 

Having proved remarkably successful 
as a receiver in south Germany over tfc 
past lit years, he is now in a position w k 
leave straightforward cases to younpr 
colleagues and concentrate on law* 
scale bankruptcies in which he has'grea- 
ter leeway. 

Asked whether he feels official re¬ 
ceivers ought to be allowed to stave 0 “ 
bankruptcy proceedings in ailing fir® 
in a free-market economy, Herr Grub a 
unperturbed, 

Receivership, he snys, is the only 
to restore to an even keel conipan® 
that arc basically viable, this option 1 ^ 
irig a result of the sweeping powers re¬ 
ceivers enjoy. , 

Volker Grub attributes 95 percent®’ 
cases in which his services are require 
to mismanagement. Receivership, 
feels, means first and foremost the * 
propHation of previous owners » 
have not been up to the mark. ^ 

“As I see it receivership is a 
dispossessing incompetent entrepot*, 
and I have almost always d^n^y 1 ' 5 
Creditors have invariably Ddnefiteo. 

The latest proposals to a mend ^ 
Bankruptcy Code could well _ 
fears, that the days in which 
enjoyed d fairly free hand will* 
over - 1 *’ ' : . .Jtofos 

An expert commisslonoppotme ^ 
days' of the SPD-FDP Bonn 
Justice Minister'Hans-Jochen v 
voiirs wider powers for the courts. 

GVub sees as the first step toward 
control and a receivership bureaucrat 

He and his Cologne' counterpart 
no Ktibler have joined with other 
ing receivership practitioners fin u 
a study group, the Gravenbrucjt 
td'wo'rk out alternative strategics- . 

I He spends il 4-hours a d&y'aftii 
— when he Isn't on the move fro 
company to the next. He eaanot 1 ■ 

eVef being hemmed in in his acttvi 
■•tfThis-jpb is 

“you live in a*constantestate o . . ..= 
mou? tension.’- ■ 1 • 1 ;'/!!'" - .^-i 

t - ■ k. t - (pitflciVl^nibiirg. 1 ) A"& us 


W ater in amounts so huge as to be 
barely conceivable is locked away 
in geological formations beneath south M 
and central Egypt. . : * 

The contents of these caverns, som¬ 
ething like 50,000 cubic kilometres, are e , 
roughly equivalent to the water that has p , 
flown down the Nile past Cairo and into ri 
the*Mediterranean over the past 2,000 

years. b 

Wliat makes this water from the bow- Q 
els of the earth so special is that it is age- tj 
old and was locked away in the Earth's 
dim and distant past. — 

Up to a third of it might possibly be 
brought to the surface and put 10 agri- 
cultural or industrial use, say Berlin ^ 

scientists. _ c 

Fossil water reservoirs exist in Sudan ^ 

loo, although probably smaller in size j 

than Egypt’s potential reserves. 

This was only one of the interesting 
iimiings of an interdisciplinary research j 

project on geoscientific problems in ar¬ 
id areas. , 

Berlin scientists associated with the 
project cume from the Free University, 
the Technical University and the Tech¬ 
nical College. 

German scientists funded by the 
Scientific Research Foundation (DFG) 
were joined by a substantial number of 
Egyptian and Sudanese scientists. 

Project activities include geological 
-•^surveys and cartography, assessment of 
""••water and commodity reserves and o! 
fhe ecological repci eu-si. ms -<l espt.m- 
ing them. "" 

Research has also dealt with the geo¬ 
logical history of north-east Africa. 

The main problem associated with 
using fossil water is that it is non-renew¬ 
able and could lead to subsidence of the 
water table. 

In Libya and Saudi Arabia oases near 
modern tubewell projects have already 
been found to be drying up. 

On the other hand, agricultural irri¬ 
gation could have a beneficial effect on 
the overall climate. Water that evapo¬ 
rated could trigger more frequent rain¬ 
fall. 

The Aswan dam, for instance, has 
proved beneficial in this respect — re¬ 
gardless of other ecological disadvan¬ 
tages it may have entailed. 

Besides, Professor Eberhard 
Klitzsch, head of the department of 
geology and palaeontology at the Tech¬ 
nical University and project spokesman, 
S »ys, the dam has probably forestalled 
famine in Egypt. 

The Aswan reservoir has supplied 
enough water,jo 

Nile valley throughout'the past five to 
six years of drought. 

This, alongside hydroelectric power, 
is by the far the most important task the 
dam was designed to perform. 

• Irrigation using fossil water may run a 
further risk. Whtdr that evaporates 
leaves mineral 1 traces 1 in the soil. In cither 
words, the soil could be salinated, 

So Berlin scientists face the task of 
ascertaining and weighing up tlie eco¬ 
logical consequences of using fossil wa¬ 
fer and deciding the best use to which it 
tttighibepul. ; ' 1 ' ' 

i Fossil water reserves are stiffijcicrttj 
professor Klitzsch says, for agricultural 
irrigation tb '0 certdin extent'in certain 
areas, but not.to make the desert bloom. 

• (hroughout the easiern Sahara. '' 

They might, for instance, be used to 




exploit commodity reserves and to sup¬ 
ply surrounding areas with water for ag¬ 
ricultural uses. V , - 

In connection with irrigation it must 
be borne in mind that evdpbfation Vul<?s 
out large-scale spraying. Direct applica¬ 
tion 10 individual plants using drip pipes 
is the only technique that makes sense 
— and it is expensive. ' ! 

An alternative well worth considering 
is that of harnessing fossil water and so¬ 
lar energy to split the water into hydrog¬ 
en and oxygen and use the hydrogen as, 
say, an environmentally irreproachable 
motor fuel. 

The Berlin scientists have found 
traces of other commodities than water. 
Further deposits of phosphate and oil 
shale have been located in Egypt and 
Sudan. 

Phosphate has been particularly im¬ 
portant for Egypt as fertiliser since the 
Aswan dam brought the annual Nile 
flooding to an end. It is also exported. 

New bauxite and iron ore deposits 
have been found, while limestone has 
been found in Sudnn for the first lime. 


as have industrial minerals such as ce¬ 
ment base, kaolin and clay, all of-which 
are scarce in Sudan. 

Two main methods were , used to 
compile geological data: field work;and 
satellite data evaluation. -r. 

Large-scale photographs were suppli¬ 
ed by the American Landsat, enabling 
the trained observer to draw ^number 
of ipferences.on heights and depths, on 
features of the Earth’s 1 crust, and on 
types of rock and vegetation. . 

.. Satellite iphotos arc a fairly poor 
guide to -commodities. The main find-* 
ings in this respect, arc arrived at by 
means of field work. 

Between 70 and 80 scientists spend 
three to six weeks a year prospecting in 
the arid areas of the eastern Sahara at 
temperatures of between 40 fl C and 55 
C in the shade. 

Their findings arc partly amplified by 
aerial photography, covering fairly 
small areas in great detail, and by analy¬ 
sis of drilling by Egyptian nnd Sudanese 
scientists. 

These techniques enable research 
scientists to describe in detail the shape 
of the Earth's crust, the soil and the to¬ 
pography. 

Using these findings inferences can 
be drawn as to the likelihood ol water or 
commodity reserves. Maps can be com- 


Antarctic scientists lead 
lonely lives at -40°C 


F riedrich Schuster, head of the Ger¬ 
man Antarctic research base, can be 
heard loud and clear on the line from 
14,000km (8,750 miles) away. 

He says: “Today’s temperature is mi¬ 
nus 35 degrees centigrade, about 65 de¬ 
grees less than by you in Germany." 

Minus 35 is about normal for the time 
of year, says Dr Schuster, 37, speaking 
Front the Georg von Neumayer base on 
the north-western perimeter of Antarc¬ 
tica. 

In fact it is fairly mild for the Antarc¬ 
tic winter. “We recently measured 
-43.8* C.” 

The telephone call is ho more trouble 
than an ordinary intercontinental call. 
The Hamburg telephone exchange links 
us in seconds via the Inmarsat telecom 
satellite 36,000km up in the sky. 

Down in Antarctica they are two 
hours behind Central European supi- 

fefit on reception, which is excellent. 

The call costs DM23 per minute, so 
the 25-mimite call between Borin arid 
the radio desk 14,000km away on the 
edge pf.the Filchner ice shelf:will odd 
DM575 to our monthly phone .bill.. 1 
1 The Antarctic scientists arc allowed 
one free phone call home a wei^k. Only 
!the first two and a half minutes arc free, 
arid they ore naturally used in full. . 
j Dr Schuster is on the point-of setting 
out by rubber-tracked motor -fledge to 
pay a visit to the colony of king pen¬ 
guins 14 . kilometres away from the basc.^ 
1 "They're virtually on our doorstep," 
Ihe says, “and the only animals around at 
■present. King penguins are the only 
[birds that breed in winter." . 
j The Antarctic, is .full-9? superlatives, 


and not just in terms of flora and fauna. 
It is the most distant, the stormiest, the 
coldest, most arid, tallest and least ho¬ 
spitable of the world’s Continents. 

The lowest recorded temperature was 
-88.3° C. The mean altitude is 2,040 
metres (6,693ft). 

Dr Schuster says: “We are perched on 
ihe ice, in the middle of a gigantic glaci¬ 
er. We don’t really have firm ground 
beneath us at all". 

The main building at the base, which 
has been in operation for five years, 
consists of two steel tubes 50 metres 
(164ft) long and 7.50 metres (24ft 7in) 
in diameter. 

The tubes are designed to withstand 
the pressure, from snow piled metres 
high on top of the base, which com- 


prises living quarters, a sick bay, labo¬ 
ratories,' a workshop, a radio desk and 
two power units. ' ' ' , 1 ‘ i' 

11 Is nil so hidden beneat h the Anjrtrc- 
j tic snow Ihnt all that can be scen . 9 q .the 
! surface is ■ antennas ■ arid lUnnril en- 
! traneps./j : .! .- -, i 

I “We are working here with ri staff of 
| nine, all men," Dr Schuster says ^ith a 
laugh, “so you cah w.ell .imagine that 
problems can cnsiiy arise in ,the seclu¬ 
sion here." 

1 He arid ilie Coble arrived on l l,2 D'e- 
i cember, 1985 qn bOard'the Poldrftehl, a 
proud' riewcomer 16' (he German rc- 
j search fleet.... . ... 


piled on scales of 1:500,000 and 
1:100,000. Conclusions can also be 
reached as to the region's geological 
pasi. 

Berlin scientists have, for instance, 
decided that the Sahara table has incline 
one way and another on several occa¬ 
sions in the geological past. 

River water now runs north to the 
Mediterranean, but it used to flow 
south. 

In the carbonaceous period, about 
280 million years ago. Southern Egypt 
was much less low-lying than it is today. 

It was even ice-clad. 

As a consequence of continental drift 
the entire area was 40*' to 50’ south of 
the equator. 

The Sahara table last tilted in the ju-r 
rassic period, about 150 million years 
ago, and has since stayed pul, ns it were. 

Commodity deposits anil fossil water 
reserves largely owe their origins t'u'this 
phenomenon. " 

From the early tcrliiiry period, about 
70 to 80 million years ago. Africa col¬ 
lided with Asia, Asia Minor rind Eu¬ 
rope. 

The Red Sea divide was one result, 
with the Arabian peninsula being 
nudged about 120km (75 miles) north 
in the process. 

At the same time Ihe Red Sea began 
to open wider, a treiid that continues 
and might well lead, in a few million 
years hence, to the formation of a new 
ocean. 

This mechanism is to be studied in 
greater detail in future research as part 
of the Berlin project. 

Hewting Engefn 

ilXr facesspitfpcl.Berlin. K> lulj I w*i 


The nine-man crew also include two 
meioorologisls, iwn geophysicists, an 
engineer, nn electrician and. a wireless 
operator. 

The winter crew spend 14 months 
in the Antarctic, completely cut oft 
from the outside world for nine 
mouths at a time and accessible solely 
by radio. 

Personal effects within reason they 
are allowed 10 bring with them from 
Germany, but no pets or pot plants. 
Friedrich Schuster brought his cameras 
and photographic equipment and- a 
small computer. 

There isn’t much sunshine for the 
men out there in the cold. “The Sun only 
rose here again five days ago,” Dr 
Schuster says. “It was Antarctic night 
before that. ' 

“For the past few months it has only 
been light around midday, between 11 
a.m. arid 2 p.m.; soy. For the rest’of the 
day it was more or less pitch dark.” 

He and his crew have grown accus¬ 
tomed to the temperatures outside. “We 
no longer sec -35’ C- as all that cold. 
You adjust Jto ij,, yoM Hnqw." !.. ; 

^Temperatures indoor^ are between^ 

18° and 20' C, which is fine. The food is 
varied too, and: “We have plenty of ev-; 

: erything in stock." ' • < 

Food supplies were'.',storied -in the 
■ deep freeze bn board,the Polarstem and' 
i stay fresh for long periods in.the world’s, 
i largest natural freezer. .. 

; i “We still have plenty of applos.bui the 
!i oranges have all gone," he snyS.; » 

' ] Alcoholiish’.i' banned/“Plenty;of it in. 

stock," Df Schuster says. ^Sekt (<3erman; 

I sparkling wine) T$ risUally, served oil 
j birthday*/./' _ j 

1 “And' when you.^lj^ve jiist icomc in 

j from outside and: are frozen .right, 
\ through therdisnotiling to.beat ricup ofj 
ten laced witli rum." 1 ,v ' j 

Dieter Thierhach 

j .(Die Welt, Bonn, 29 July 1.9.86 j 
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Eve and the Future reveals 
irisights into the past 








T he custoipary view of wompn, says 
Wcrnej Hofmann, curator, of the 
Hamburg Kunslhnllc, is the mpn’s view. 
So his.kccnly-awailed exhibition entitled 
Eve and the Future comes as n surprise 
on .three counts., .. . 

. It doesn't feature art by wpipctL.lt do¬ 
esn't pose the sjightest. question as to I he 
female view of aesthetics. And it isn't, 
certainly npt op the face of it, n feminist 
event. 

It abundantly illustrates the past —: 
from Cioyu to the present day. The pre¬ 
vailing vitr'w is the male's; the artist's fa¬ 
vourite model is the female.. 

In 1789 French revolutionary suffra¬ 
gette Olympc tie Gouges envisaged ap 
entirely different state of , affairs. The 
French Revolution was to mark the be¬ 
ginning oT women's future.. 

This courageous forerunner, of wom¬ 
en's lib is recalled in the exhibition docu¬ 
mentation. She ended in pubNc for equal 
rights for women. t 
She ended on the scaffold os a result 
uiuh.lhc fate that befell her demand is pa¬ 
tently illustrated at the Hamburg exhibi¬ 
tion. 

The poster and catalogue duxtjacket 
feature « young woman-at the ironing- 
table. She hasn't got her heart on the job; 
She is gazing red-eyed nut of the jwinn¬ 
ing. 

Edgar Degas painted her in 1869. She 
is clearly tired und pensive, yet her odrva- 
ceous, upright figure conveys an impres¬ 
sion of both beauty and strength.' 

Eve needed it — and still does — to es¬ 
cape from the domestic role in which 
Adam (and Degas, for one) likes to see 
her. 

The point is made more clearly in a 
painting like this than in an abundance of 
words. 

In the abundance of paintings, some 
gorgeous and some really. awful, that 
form pari of the exhibition one figure is 
conspicuous by her absence; it is Eve. 

As for the epithet "awful," it is soon 
clear from what is reflected in the pain¬ 
tings on show that being a woman over 
the past 200 years has not been all fun, to 
pul it mildly. 

“There is no such thing ns .Woman," 


Hofmann writes in the catalogue. ;, There 
are only women." It also includes an as¬ 
tute essay of his entitled “Who Can De¬ 
fine Women?" 

The exhibition gives as many defini¬ 
tions as the paintings it included till'374 
of them.'' ■ V 

• Sigrun Paas and Friedrich Grdss, who 
shared the work of drawing up the exhi¬ 
bition concept, have arranged them by 
topic to provide food for thought rather 
than to map out a system. - 
■ Visitors would do welt not to insist on 
looking for the message. The abundance 
of exhibits offers 1,000 messages on rel¬ 
ations between Adam nnd Evc; :: ■ 

A better approach might be to consid¬ 
er what talc the exhibits tell about wom¬ 
en's lives and men's views. -< 

Two thirds of the paintings on show 
arc the work of men. Eve and the Future 
thus deals amply, and not for nothing, 
with male fantasies. 1 
Gourbfct’s “Sleep,” 1866, is a case in 
point. It is both an attractive painting and 
an erotic treatment of the subject. : 

The two women lacked in each other’s 
arms spent-years on a 1 Sheikh's Paris bed¬ 
room wall ns soft porn. ■! 

This painting, included in the section 
entitled Girlfriends^ casts n revealing 
light on men’s curiosity about love be¬ 
tween women. Francis Picabia in his 






extending from a ^ 1 .• ; 

sainfly role to that Madonna, oil on canvas, Edvard-Munch, 180f..,&to5r 
df an infanticide, an example of chaos? ( p 

Sheer' happiness is 

seen in work by Renoir and Philipp Otto of mother and -child are swapped.! 
Range, as is chaos in works by Otto Dix, adult child holds the mother baby in 
Edvard Munch and Kathe Kollwitz or arm. These, surely, are joys of moll 
self-doubt; especially in the work of Pau- hood in which Sigmund Freud w 
la Modersohn-Beckef. have taken a keen interest. 

The weirdest painting in this section is Woman as an object of male paint 
surely Rene Magritte's gouache “The lust has-been largely unwanted as an 
Spirit of Geometry," in which the heads five pnrty. br subject. 









Ironing Girl, Edgar Degas, I860. 



of mother and -child are swapped. 
adult child holds the mother baby in: 
arm. These, surely, are joys of mothi 
hood in which Sigmund Freud vof. = 
have taken a keen interest. 

Woman as-an object of male painted 
lust has-been largely unwanted as an ac¬ 
tive party, or subject. 

The organisers tried to include at les 
one woman artist in each section coved 
to help to offset this shortcoming d 
shod some 1 light on what Germaine*^ ■ 
calls the “suppressed talent.” I 

They failed to find anything suitably 
a woman painter for the section hcsM 
Harbinger of Benuty, a role in which met 
liked to visualise women, especially it 
the 19th century; 

The final seel ion is devoted toWoraw 
Artists. Their social history is better illus¬ 
trated by the catalogue than by w® 
work. 

They range from Angelika Kaufmani 
a successful contemporary of Goe,w 
and the self-assured autodidact Susan 
Valadbn to Paula Modersdlln-BecKtr- 

who died in childbirth, and Anita 
who committed suicide. 1 ’ ^ 

Then come contemporary artists 
as Anna Oppermann, Maria liassntfi- 
ki de Snint-Phalle, 1 Ahnegret So/t*“ _ 
Lili Fischer, who can be witty^oi 
slve, hurt or- painstaking ,as i,^ r T( 
their role'as women artists, i w , 

Continued on page IB; 
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Franz pszt died 100 years ?go, on ,31 July 
1$86. He lyas bprn in 1PM. two yeprs be¬ 
fore Wagner, |p Dobrjgn in .western Hun¬ 
gary. In his will.he asked.^o be buried 
where he, died. HJs.graye, is in payreuth, 

Uic home of the. Wqgner festival. . . 

F ranz Liszt exceed people’s fantasies 
as Sparcely, any other artist, has. He 
represented the romantic 19th century 
with resolution, industry] genius and a 
few tricks as well. 

He enraptured people. Women 
swooned in droves whenever he ap¬ 
peared to play. Contemporaries said he 
was the greatest pianist of all time. 

’ He was a handsome man who turned 
women’s heads. To hear him play was to 
experience a musical sensation. To see 

him was a social one. 

Liszt was not an artist just for the 
fashionable world. His realm was a mix¬ 
ture of all things - musically as well. 

He united everything in His art, 

sweeping everything up into it... 

He learned from Hector Berlioz the 
fascination of intricate orchestral co¬ 
louring. Liszt transferred this orchestral 
polychromy to the piano. He wrested 
uiiiieafd-of effects from the instrument. 

Liitei* He introduced these effects into 
his own orchestral language. He deve¬ 
loped for them the symphonic poem, 
poetry as sound, unfettered by the strict 
rules of symphonic writing. 

Panganini showed him how to exploit 
to the limit unparalleled virtuosity. 

Liszt was a world-famous pihnist 
when he heard Paganini play. He imme¬ 
diately withdrew from public life to 
adapt his musical technique on the pia¬ 
no to Pagunini’s.' 

Liszt is the only artist of star calibre so 
far who, overnight, withdrew his seviees 
from the commercial m aucri fiivun 

LTs4VWSr36 when he stopped playing 
the piano for money. Although he play¬ 
ed in public until he died {just a few 
months before his 75th birthday) he 
never look another penny more for his 
appearances'. He only played for charit¬ 
able causes. 

Chopin was the third to influence 
him. He gave him the means of convey¬ 
ing lyrical musical thought. Artistically 
he learnt to have faith in his ‘lyrical self 
as well as his certainty of touch. 

To learn to do this is probably very 
difficult if one plays the piano the way 
Liszt did. 1 

Liszt’s piano'works, then, come from 
a mixture of threB sources, although 
they are distinctly from his hand and his 
hand alone, the ^ood as well as the bad. ■ 
His works are the product of a craggy 
personality in which pathos, sentimental¬ 
ity, attitudinising hnd sleekness, effect and 
feeling, the dramatic and genius are mixed. 

Undoubtedly Liszt was a snob and at 
the same time a benefactor, nationalist and 
cosmopolitan, showman and thinker. 


MUSIC 


The various sensations of 
bumping into Franz Liszt 



posf-Wagner generation of music lovers 
re-discovered this music. 

There is the danger that his pianistic 
probing of sound will be under-estimat¬ 
ed, just as his earlier pyrotechnic explo¬ 
sions on the piano were: 

Rossini pointed the way to the future 
in what he jokingly called "the sins of 
my old age," in his distanced and ironic 
manner. i .. • . , 

It all depends on how and where you 
spend your old age. In the glittering snl- 
ons of Paris or in seclusion in Weimar, 
Bayreuth or Rome. 

The contemporary world had become 
the future for Liszt. It had shunted him 
into a siding under the active influence 
of Cosima, his daughter, who was not 
prepared to disturb her own Wagner 
Festival in Bayreuth to attend her fa¬ 
ther's funeral. 

But Liszt hud long been used to hav¬ 
ing to put up with slights of this sort. 
Perhaps it was this that induced him to 
take holy orders, wear a soutane and 
have himself called “abbe," a monarch 
in the garb of a priest. 

His life was dogged by scandal and ar¬ 
dour. Liszt kicked over the traces only 
where he was capable of doing so, and not 
only nt the piano. Europe shuddered with 
pleasure at the Liszt scandals. 


D id Richard Wagner build the festiv¬ 
al theatre mi the green hill »ver- 


There was the Countess d’Agoult, 
who deserted her husband and child for 
him, and lived with him, bearing him 
three children, among them Cosima. 

She married the first of Liszt's im¬ 
portant students, Hans von Biilow, and 
following in her mother’s footsteps, left 
von Biilow for Richard Wagner. 

There was the enormously rich Polish 
Princess Karo line Sayn-Wittgenstcin, 
with whom he set up home. Twelve 
hours before they were due to be marri¬ 
ed on 22 October 1861 the Vatican for¬ 
bade it. 

Liszt’s name was on everyone's lips 
when Olga Zielinska-Piasecka, called 
the Cossack Countess (although she was 
neither a Cossack nor a countess), 
threatened to kill them both. 

Liszt was drown to this madness irre¬ 
sistibly. He enjoyed .the notoriety im¬ 
mensely so long ns it did not become a 
nuisance. 

Liszt never believed that the Olympi¬ 
ans in art should live lives of boredom 
(Clara Schumann even defended him.) 

He held court as an artist. He was the 
most famous man in Europe. Even peo¬ 
ple who did not have the slightest inter¬ 
est in music knew about him and about 
his position, lie had the prestige that 


JLJul theatre mi the green hill "ver- 
U.^kmg 11.is re ill 1 1 I** pui mi ;diy« .re¬ 
ductions that were, not quite perfect? 
Certainly not. 

He was. indeed, disappointed with 
the optical impression of the Ring, per¬ 
formed at the theatre's opening in 1876. 
but the intention was and is with all 
those who have succeeded him. Cosima, 
Siegfried and Winifred, to put on defini¬ 
tive productions. 

Wagner's grandsons. Wieland and 
Wolfgang discovered the label ‘ work¬ 
shop’’ for Bayreuth, meaning that the 
festival theatre is the place where pro¬ 
ductions can be tried out and perfected. 

• This is worthwhile when the produc¬ 
tion can be further, developed artistical¬ 
ly. ■_ 1; " 

Ch£reau's jubilee production of the 
Ring was a case in point. It was a miles¬ 
tone not only because it was unusual but 
because it was extraordinary. 

The word "workshop" is, however, 
just an excuse when the production can¬ 
not .be improved by just tinkering with 
details. ■ • 

. Jean-Pierre Ponnelle’s Trisiait und 


Brittle tones and 
baritones 
at Bayreuth 


Meyer as Brangane and Ekkehard 
Wlaschiha as Kurwenal. 

Daniel Barenboim conducted a rath¬ 
er lyrical Tristan. The orchestra dis¬ 
covered colour and glitter but did not 
drown the singers. 

That is probably what saved Hof¬ 
mann. He surprised everyone that he 
was able to pull through to the last act. 
Sometimes heldentenor Hofmann ma¬ 
naged to produce beautiful baritone 
singing, but for the rest his voice 
sounded brittle and too often his lone 
was unsure. 

He was unable to grasp Tristan’s psy¬ 
chological depths, just as he had not un¬ 
derstood them in Bernstein’s concert 
performance in Munich. 

He was the only member oF the cast 
who was booed at the final curtain.Hof-, 
manh and - Jean nine Altmeyer were a 
tremulous couple. When they were 
placed on the forestage she oft^jj smoth¬ 
ered him with her "white" soprano. 

In the first act her rich, cool perform¬ 
ance, in marvellous voice and unham¬ 
pered by psychological considerations, 
was extremely successful. ■ .: . 

But in her violent encounter with 
Tristan in the second act her ringing 
voice was almost' monotonous, and 
When the night of love came there was’ 
no lyricism to it. The Llebstod was a 
succession of separate parts. ■ ■ 

. Waitraud Meyer, the new Brangane, 
has a beautiful, if loose voice, that 
flowed out calmly Irl Habel acht. 

■ Ekkehard Wlaschiha was the : most 
lively of the cast, a Kurwedal wilha Wo- 
tan-like voice. Salmineri sang with elo¬ 
quence; ■ -. -> 


'.'IInfpmiiai]'snowman aim iiimitci. ■ jwou . * - - - 

He scintillated bjgst.Pl fljgbfrJiflJktfa w* lwM**nUL9?^ ^nre*amp\c ■ af this, 
how to charm; : 1 ■< 1 j : ' {this production opened this year s fesr 


He was also friendly, ready to help 
and had good manners. He knew how to 
make friends* 'even among those who 
detested hi's music. • ; »••••- 
Equally he never seemed to be worri¬ 
ed when someone to whom he had been 
kind disregarded him afterwards. He 
could have enjoyed a life-time of suc¬ 
cess, but he voluntarily dared to court 
failure. He dedicated himself-to the new', 
to the future without, reservations* de¬ 
void of opportunism. 1 

■:He saw himself as a pioneer,-andt he 
was one —but far more so than hekaew 

himself. .• 1 

His faten works, gradually and hesit-r 
antly getting better known, move' Intb 
new. musical territory with their accent 
on the melancholic and resigned. The 


■■■ -OP..-!-.- — - ~—■ 

{this production opened this, year's fesy 
tival) and Wolfgang Wagher’s Tatmhdu- 
ser production from the previous year 
(that followed Tristan in.this year's pro¬ 
gramme". 

Ponnelle’s principle in his production 
was to return to the frame on stage with 
nothing psychological, but letting light 
express everything. Wolfgang Wagner’s 
production was bleakly statue-like. 

■Tristan is linked to a jubilee. One 
hundred years ago Cosima produced 
this'opera in Bayreuth, her first produc¬ 
tion in the festival: theatre.: 

Wolfgang Wagner certainly did' nbt 
think of jubilee’s when he re-cast his 
productibn — i totally new except -for 
Matti Salminen as Mark... :i 
i He had Peter, Hofmann and Jeannine 
Altmeyer. in'-the title roles, Waitraud 


The man who made women swoon, 
Franz Liszt. . (Photo: Hismria) 

Herbert von Karajan find Leonard 
Bernstein how enjoy. 

l ie avoided all things distasteful. He 
hail faith in his own vision that wax to¬ 
tally involved in romantic all and life. 
He saw himself as an artist; and artists 
healed afresh. He saw nil men born ax 
equals, equal to princes and kiitfes. 

His fame rests not on the works he 
left behind. He bequeathed more to us, 
n legend. 

But this legend should never get in 
the way of a whole scries ok immortal pi- 
turn works, that will certainly always 
find grateful interpreters as long as the 
piano is played. Klaus (.i cite I 

I Die Well. Hiinn.J I July l‘»MO 


In this performance it was not easy in 
understand the text. Jeannine Alimeyei 
produced a quite extiaurdinary Gci- 
maii. 

The Tannfmiser cast was unchanged. 
Giuseppe Sinopoli conducted. He per¬ 
sonified coldness. Sergiu Celibidache, 
who is in no way a dramatist, showed in 
u concert performance of the overture 
just how much refined seduction there is 
in the Venusberg music. 

There was nothing of this from Sino¬ 
poli. There were occasions when it 
seemed he thought Wagner was an Ital¬ 
ian. In the second act chorus he showed 
this in the tempo, that must have irritat¬ 
ed the chorus singers who Were so care-* 
fully trained by Norbc'rt Balatsch. 

The only failure in the cast, was Ga¬ 
briele Schnaut as Venus, She had a 
sharp, loose voice. Cheryl Studer, who 
sang Elisabeth, was emotionally cold, 
but she sang with technical perfection 
bringing brightness to her performance.' 

Wolfgang Brendel was surprising as 
Wolfram. He did not use'his wonderful 
voice to full advantage. 

Hans Sotin sang with a beautiful bass 
voice, but failed to bring eloquence to 
'fhe part'ofLandgraf. 1 '" A “ ■' ! 

The success among the cast was Ri- 4 
qhard Versalle as Tnnnhnuser. He 
■ joined the produciioh for the first time 
■ last yeaf. Hfe was not cm'Iy;v6£htly well 
up td the port but he'Sarig movingly Dir 
tone Lob, and showed great'emotion in 
: NackJRpttu, •. <>i s I,-..- ■ -i > 

The ppblic, applied both .perform¬ 
ances considerably. This could only 
have meant that when the singers Idem-* 

, ify completely with their'phrts nbt;much 
care is paid to the singlrig. ,■ r. • ■ > -•: ! 

Perhaps the; magiqitl; location had 
something to do vyl.ththe applause. Cer¬ 
tainly the price'of the tickets must have 
had some influence. After-having paid 
,. SO' much: for a ; ticket tho' iopora-goer 
:, wanted to feel he had-had something for 
his money. Hans Gobi 

.(Handcisblallr DQsseldoif, -L August 1986) 
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M unich Mummies is the title of an 
interdisciplinary research project 
on which the Munich University depart¬ 
ment of anthropology and human genet¬ 
ics has been working since 1983. 

It features seven human mummies, 
various parts of mummies, about 60 
mummified skulls and a number of ani¬ 
mal mummies. 

Interim findings Indicate there need 
not be a-contradiction between,the inter¬ 
est of art historians in preserving mum¬ 
mies ns testimony to cultural ;history.ami 
that of anthropologists in a scientific 
study us part of which their original con¬ 
dition might undergo irreparable change. 

Oerfried Ziegelmayer find Frqrfz 
Porsche ore in charge of the project, with 
which a number of .scientists and institu¬ 
tions in Germany and a broad arc asso¬ 
ciated and which is bankrolled.by the 
DPG scientific research association. 

Experts are naturally ketn to learn 
more about the life and times of Ancient 
Egyptian mnn. Special nltcntion is paid to 
the development of methods by which to 
handle irreplaceable mummies. 

Modern techniques of medical diagno¬ 
sis, such as X-ray treatment, computer 
tomography and endoscopy, make it eas¬ 
ier to probe them without causing irre¬ 
versible harm. 

X-ruy analysis and computer tomogra¬ 
phy provide a dear idea of the mummy's 
age at death, sex, illnesses, injuries and 
surgical case history. 

A clearer analysis of the findings is 
made difficult by the fact that body tissue 
structure is altered by embalming and 
mummification. 

So decisions must occasionally be tak¬ 
en on whether or not to lake a closer 
look. 

Teamwork by the various scientific 
disciplines involved is indispensable, 


■ ANTHROPOLOGY 

Djehuti-irdis lays bare 
ancient Egyptian secrets 

•iiv:..,?£< •: , - .. This particular mummy had previo 

i!•£*< been described in specialist literatur 
both an OX and a cow. This riddle 
' :, v :,-S\ ?n-\ :;, y -y' soon solved. The team then decide* 

'• • 1 ‘V': ■V 1 move on to human mummies. • 


Ziegelmayer says, if damage is to be kept 
to a minimum. : 1 ■ . . .. i 

Ancient' Egyptian belief 'in HFe after 
death was based on the view that human 
existence continued beyond rlic grave. 

Life in the hereafter could be made 
easier by embalming the corpse, by pre¬ 
paring the grave and, of course, by the 
moral qualities of the departed. 

So early experiments in embalming 
were carried out. In the fifth century BC 
the Greek historian Herodotus described 
three varieties of mummification, the 
most painstaking of which took up to 70 
days. 

During this period the softer parts of 
the body and the entrails were removed. 
The remainder was dehydrated, em¬ 
balmed and wrapped in bandages to pre¬ 
serve it. 

Animals of religious significance were 
mummified too. as were animals selected 
to accompany the dead. 

The Munich scientists began by exper¬ 
imenting with a number of animal mum¬ 
mies: cats, birds, baby crocodiles and the 
badly damaged mummy of an ox. 

Five hundred metres of bandage were 
unwound, revealing the bones of an ox 
carefully laid out on a wooden board. 
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This particular mummy had previously 
been described in specialist literature as 
both an ox and a cow. This riddle was 
soon solved. The team then decided to 
move on to human mummies. 

Three have so far been investigated in 
detail. A fourth, the mummy of a temple 
dancer, has already been unwrapped but 
still defies 1 attempts at endoscopy be¬ 
cause the interior of her body is still lined 
.with embalming substance, ■ 

All that project scientists have so far 
succeeded in.doing is taking her finger- 
and toe prims. 

A particularly well-preserved first cen¬ 
tury AD female mummy, an adult woman 
named Sepsenmonthes, has not been un¬ 
wrapped. She has merely been X-rayed 
and subjected to computer tomography. 

Her diaphragm was found to contain 
three parcels of organs. These extra par¬ 
cels, often in special vessels, are mainly 
found in the mummies of kings or high- 
ranking officials. 

Djehuti-irdis, a roughly 17-year-o!d 
boy, has been partly unpacked. Research 
scientists unravelled 151 metres of ban¬ 
dage, revealing gold painted nails on fing¬ 
ers and toes and ornamental painted 
chalk bracelets. 

The mummy’s face was then complete¬ 
ly uncovered, revealing an object pro¬ 
truding from the mouth. This object, de¬ 
fying X-ray identification, proved to be 
the boy’s tongue. 

His stomach was opened to remove 
the parcels of organs. Djehuti-irdis was 
then left in this half-unwrapped condi¬ 
tion. 

The only mummy to be completely un¬ 
wrapped as part of the Munich project 
was that of an adult man dating back to 
between 1190 and 1070 BC and in very 
poor condition. 

Cultural historians made an extremely 
interesting find in that the diaphragm was 
found to contain seven parcels of organs. 

Six contained organic tissue, the se¬ 
venth contained what was left of ban¬ 
dages. 

Four of the parcels each contained 
bee's-wax figurines in human shape with 
the heads of baboons, jackals, falcons 
and humans. 

These figurines, known as sons of Ho¬ 
rns, were intended to play specific pro¬ 
tective roles for the organs in the hereaf¬ 
ter. The mummy was presumably a weal¬ 
thy member of the upper class. 

This assumption is lent added weight 
by a find of lichen, Parmelia furfuracea, 
in the substance used to fill the abdomen. 
This variety of lichen formed the basis of 
what in those days was a precious and ex¬ 
pensive perfume. • 

Endoscopic investigation of mummies' 
chests, necks and heads, especially the si¬ 
nus and parts inside the skull, wks initial¬ 
ly frustrated by mummified tissue ab¬ 
sorbing an unusual amount of light. 

But this problem Was soon solved. 
Scientists sprayed body cavities with an 
antiseptic spray that reflected light. 

A project scientist, W. Pirsig, found 
mummies' brains always to have been re¬ 
moved in the same way. The ethmoid 
bone behind the- nose was carefully 
severed, using n sharp instrument, and 
the brain was “drained” via the resulting 
aperture. ■ 1 • 

W. Storch successfully analysed the 
substance used to impregnate bahdages, 
with the result that the process of mum¬ 
mification can now be fairiv accurately 


reconstructed. The brain and enu*' i 
were first removed, then the body n*'. ' 

stored in dry sodium to dehydrate it.Tht ! 
skull and abdomen were then impress i 
ed, using a mixture of bituipen, bee’s**, 
oils, resins, sodium and aromatic 
to protect the interior from decompojj. 
tion. 

Then the skin was treated, usinga^. 

Lure of bee’s wax and oil,‘anil the bod) 1 
was wrapped in bandages soaked hurt- 1 
bnlming fluid. 

This fluid consisted of about 40 pi 
cent water-soluble subsfances, such u 
sodium, guar gum and gum arable,uj 
60 per cent .insoluble substances, such a 
bee’s wax, oils, tree resin arid Smallqu& 
titles of bitumen. "■ 

The water-soluble ingredients ve 
poured imo the hot oil and wax mil 
mixed: the bandages were soaked in iht 
mixture. 

As oil and wax remain onj the surface 
of fabric, it becomes impervious to ma¬ 
ture. The various gums keep the ban¬ 
dages supple during application. Once 
the water has evaporated they are ghid 
together and hardened. 

All mummies are tested in a bid to de¬ 
termine their blood groups. This is parti 
cularly interesting from demograpfcv«a/ 
genetic viewpoints. 

But serological probes inwJmwJ* ^ 
problems and are not always a 
Djehuti-irdis was tentatively found t» 
have an A blood group. Analysis con. 
nues. 

The opportunity of isolating DM 
molecules from cell, nuclei that have sur¬ 
vived and of growing them in bacteru 
cultures opens up entirely new prospect? 

In 1985 M. S. Paiibo in Uppsala iiiv 
cloned DNS from mummy tissue. MunicS 
mummy tissue was used in his work. 

It is checked to make sure cell nucii 
arc Intact. Enzyme fission and chens* 
analysis of nucleotid sequences sin* 
whether the cloned genetic substance is 
really human DNS. 

But horror visions of the pharaohs w 
old coming back to life in this way are ab¬ 
surd. Ziegelmayer says. Only DNS m 
ments are cloned. 

They can be compared with known se¬ 
quences of huryian DNS molecules, 
bly revealing details of genetic irregu at 
ities in the make-up of people in bygo 
days. But that is all.. . 

It would, Ziegelmayer says, be a g** 
fyiiig coincidence if an error in ge 
coding were located and identifi ed- ^ 
Details of illness are better revea 
X-ray. findings and histological 
of slivers of blood vessels or others 
ic remains. ' - 

Analysis of the ,p8Pl((*p^*^ u 
mummies’ hands and- feetJjas • 

most interesting findings- jLjj. 
os used by the police seTVe . an ^ 
gists partly as a. means of chora^ ^ 

populatiojiS ! r ?iWl.'5onvfying igpr 

family relationships. . p ybc*& 

Certain skin characteristics H ' - jS _ 
tp accompany chromosome a , lbe 
Plaster casts of mummi.es -ha ^ 
soles of their feet are. used in this« w 
Munich anthropologists aW-P' w | 

reunite all mummies, in Bava -^ fi , ( |#t 
house them in quarters that W 
importance. J-haft* 

A special exhibition 8t-the MUi»j 
seum of anthropology last year * ^ 
keen public: interest: There- »* 
several calls Tor a-permanent exn , . 
on further project findings. 1 \ ^ 

’ ' - But. the university departmen 
thropology and human genetics 
funds needed,to stage such an exn 
An arguably:even more telimg Ky 


SOCIETY 

Nurse gave up career to 
look after needy children 


The first SOS Children’s Village was set' a 
up by Hermann Gmoincr in Inist in the r 
Tyrol In 1949. There are now 233 in 85 j. 
countries providing a liohc for 35,000 
children. The villages are financed by t 
donations, bequests and contributions j 
made from members of' the Munich- 
based' Hermann Gmciner Fund which j 
has two million members In West Ger- ( 
many. It is estimated that about 5,000 , 

‘‘mothers* worldwide work with the orga- , 
nisatlon. ' ___ 

F or the past six years Gudrun Petersen, 

36, has been a house mother in the 
SOS Children's village at Diessen am Ain- 
mersee, west of Munich. 

She occupies one of the 16 houses in 
the village, founded 30 years ago, along 
with six young people. ’ 

The children are two to a room. Frau 
Petersen has a room of her own, but “the 
children are not forbidden to come in. 1 
don’t get any peace really until after nine 
in the evening.” 

“What’s to eat,” Peter, aged 14. asked. 
Hike and her sister Annette are laying the 
table, but they do not sit down to eat until 
all five children arc home. The sixth, Jens 
who is IK, is doing an apprenticeship and 
does not get home until Inter in the even¬ 
ing. 

It’s an hour and half gening the five 
younger children to bed. Frau Petersen 
gives each of them nt least fifteen minutes 
of her lime. She prayers with each nf them, 
and tal ks uv cr i he day or personal prob¬ 
lems with each of her wards. 

Eight-year-old Annette said: “I like to 
be cuddled by Gudrun and 1 don’t like her 
to go in the evening.” 

Annette was two when she came to 
Frau Petersen with her sister Andrea, aged 
6. and brother Peter, 8. 

The three called Gudrun “Mummy” un¬ 
til two years later three other brothers and 
sisters, aged eight, 11 and 14 joined the 
small family. Since they had parents of 
their own they asked if the others would 
not call Gudrun “Mummy” but Gudrun. 
All did so except Peter. 

Gudrun Petersen is sometimes just a 
little sad that nine years ago she decided to 
give up her work as a children's nursing 
sister in order to be an assistant and then 
mother in an SOS Children's Village^ ' ‘ 
She hopes that she can be a “mother” to 
her children, not just an understanding 
guide and teacher to the children. 

*1 did not-know that 95 per cent of the 
children here were not orphans, but social 
orphans, whose parents, for various rea¬ 
sons, are in no position to MR-‘- 

shesaid. 

Fop a couple of years, at the behest of 
the; Youth Affairs OFficc, attempts have 
been made in SOS villages to include the 
natural parents in bringing up the children. 

A village mother follows pretty much 
the same, routine as would an ordinary 
mother.. 

She gets up at: 6.20, wakes the children, 
gets breakfast ready and their snack for 
the school break. i ; • 

When: the children 1 arc at school she 
docs the housework ‘and cooks ■ the - mid¬ 
day meal. • • 'l I !;:■ 

She. goes shopping in her own car 
twice a week.. Once a week she goes off 
to meet a female friend or aribther vil- 
i kgemother. ;i\. .> ■ ■ 

( The children do their homework be¬ 
tween two and flve.- Gudruri Petersen al¬ 


ways sits with them, sewing or knitting, 
and keeps an eye on them so that they 
really do their homework properly. She 
helps, when necessary. ; 

They eat at six in the evening. The child¬ 
ren wash up. They chat a little and at 7,30 
Annette, the first, is put to bed. 

The Children’s Village mothers have it 
just a little easier than “real'’ mothers. A 
cleaning lady comes once a week for four 
hours and a massive basket of washing is 
dealt with by a laundry woman once a 
week. 

Two mothers make arrangements to 
share an assistant who is on hand for eight 
hours each day. These assistants stand in 
for the mothers when they have a day off, 
once a week. 

Gudrun Petersen usually lets her days 
off collect; so that every few months she 
has a few days free to visit her parents in 
Kassel, go to friends or her brother who 
lives in Munich. 

He sometimes comes to visit Gudrun 
and her family in Diessen and grills sau¬ 
sages for the children and generally, plays 
with them. 

Gudrun Petersen does not have her 
own apartment outside the village, but 
there are some SOS mothers who keep 
on their previous homes. They can afford 
to pay the rent from their salaries which, 
after the fifth year of service, is about 
DM3,500 a month. The Children's Vil¬ 
lage admin ist rat ion only deducts DM300 
a month for hoard and lodging. 


The mothers do not have many oppor¬ 
tunities to spend money. A jot is put by for 
the four weeks' holiday the niothers lake 
in August, when the children go off to hol¬ 
iday. homes or farms geared for the child¬ 
ren’s vacation. 

Village mothers must be unmarried and 
have no family commitments. They do not 
have to remain spinsters, however. They 
are usually still fairly young and. if one of 
them finds a man she would like to marry a 
way is found that is acceptable to ail pan¬ 
ics; for example to take young children in¬ 
to the family as foster children. 

But the working arrangements with the 
Children's Village association are brought 
to an end when the mother marries. 

In the first 20 years of the Children's 
Village project the view was that the moth¬ 
ers would work in the villages for life. The 
women held their posts until retirement 
age, raising up to 20 children. 

But over the past ten years there has 
been a trend towards “mother for one gen¬ 
eration ” The SOS Children’s Village orga¬ 
nisation's view is that a mother can have a 
closer relationship with six to seven child¬ 
ren than with 20. 

Women who have worked as SOS 
Children’s Village mothers find it just as 
difficult to get re-engaged for the job after 
a break ns do other women who have 
brought up their own children and want to 
go back to work. 

One of the mothers at Diessen, Frau 
Henkel, said: “I do all I can to bring up the 
children properly. But 1 don’t think I 
would be very happy having to go through 
all those difficulties a second time.” 

She gave up an office job she had held 
for 25 years. She said about her reasons 
for applying to be a mother in the Child¬ 
ren's Village: “Like all other young girls 1 
thought the tiling to do was In find a part¬ 
ner. Then 1 noticed that life did not need 



Sabine Wenger has been driving a taxi 
in West Berlin for the past 18 mouths. 
She has had sonic comical experiences 
and some nasty ones. Men constantly 
make passes at her. In this article for 
Der Tagesspiegel , she tells what it is like 
being one of that growing band, the 
woman taxi driver. 

A bout 20 per cent of all taxi-drivers 
are women and the number is in¬ 
creasing, but a woman behind the taxi 
wheel is still cause for comment. 

Reactions range from “I think it’s 
great to be driven ■ by a woman,” to 
“That’s far too dangerous a job for a 
woman. Anyway men drive better.” 

One client, for instance, said: “Well 
then, what do you do when you have fin¬ 
ished work”. A look in the rear mirror 
was enough. I knew what I would, not be 
doing. 

I quickly took in that the fellow was 
drunk: and that people like him can 
quickly get a ggressiyqjfcjhey dojfl like 
the toneot your voice. *; 

; I don’t like trouble so! I dodged giving 
an answer. Just a little further and we 
got to where he wanted to go. 

, The meter showed DM11,60. It was 
ages before he found money after 
searching through his pockets. 

He said: f*Do 1 really have to get out?” 
Yes, 1 please and straight away. I’m 
parked in a no parking area. 

•Then ! one last try to see if 1 was will¬ 
ing... ;My sullen look, was enough for 
him. He understood. “OK, then. Take 
care, my dear,’’ and he got oUt of tne 
cab. '■. •' • 

Just a* little de-nerve'i I turned qn 
fhe taxi light and drove off;. 1 was 
lucky; for a 100 metres further on an- 
oihet fare' Was standing to Wavb me 
down. ''‘'•'..••I'‘V ' . 


Taxi driver 
Sabine has 
to fight bias 


He insisted on sitting in the front seal, 
so I had to collect up my things and un¬ 
lock ihe door. People who want id sit in 
ihe front do so to be able to chat more 
easily. But the young man told me where 
he wanted to go and said no more.' 

He scrutinised me from the side, but 
said nothing. It was a quiet drive. 

We arrived at the house number he 
wanted. I had taken the fare and turned 
off the meter. Suddenly he grabbed the 
receipts pad and my biro pen. He wrote 
down a telephone number. Stroking my 
arm he said: “Ring me this evening. Will 
you?” 

I was so astonished that words failed 
me. But there W|^s no need tp reply. He 
was out of the taxi. ! 

Things like that happen all the time, 
sometimes done more subtly, some- 1 
limes in a rougher-manner. 1 have got 
used to it driving a taxi in West Berlin, 
and In the main I look back on things 
like that with amusement. 

A taxi-driver, male or female, is often 
confided .in with private matters .and, 
you often have most interesting can^ 
versations. 1 

But there are some customers who; 
moke mfe wish my taxi was fitted out like 
. q James Bond car with an ejection sear. 

. But t.get more angry about peoples 
attitudes towards a Woman behind the, 

• wheel tlian I do at all the passes made, ft 
Is annoying. Almost every other ctis- 

^'’ tqmer/ hlart'OriWomari.-finds 'a wofnari 

• taxi-driver ri stibj&fFfoY coriimfcht. ' ■ 1 ' 


____.. 'aW 

Sense of vocation . • • Gudrun and 
child. tl'hoWKGcrii VVnhc) 

to be like that.” She continued: “I asked 
myself whtu wns to become of me, for l did 
not want to remain in the office for always. 
Then 1 had the idea of being n mother in 
the Children’s Village.” 

Gudrun . Petersen gave up her job as n 
children’s nursing sister so lluu she could 
look after children she had got to know 
when they were in good health. She want¬ 
ed to live with children. 

The Children’s Village mothers must 
have a sense of vocation, for even when 
they have left, the job and are no longer on 
the pay roll they remain the close and in¬ 
timate friend ot the children they have 
raised. 

Experience has shown that children 
raised in a Children’s Village still cling to 
their foster mothers even when they have 
grown up. Gt'ni WtUie 

(Itsiniimoiscfu- AllfivmvniL-. 2 . Auuu't 

The truth is that women do not fit in¬ 
to the image the taxi business has — 
drivers are regarded either us cowboys 
or flops m any other kind ol job. 

The most idiotic situation I experi¬ 
enced was when a man ordered a taxi at 
u pub. He calmly said: “1 want another 
taxi. I’m not being driven by a woman.” 

Others, show their scepticism or their 
open-mindedness in comments such as: “I 
was driven by a woman taxi-driver last 
week! ” Or: “Splendid. You drovb perfectly. 
We’ve arrived safely." Did they have 
doubts they wouldn’l?You have doubts 
yourself, particularly at the beginning 
when you have to overcome the usual dif¬ 
ficulties and anxieties. Comments about d 
woman behind the wheel do not do much 
for your self-confidence. " %■ 

Some of the other girl taxi-drivers give 
up after a few .weeki, but most of them 
want to use the hard-to-get taxi-driver's 
licence to the full. The lack of other work 
obliges them to stay on In the job: 1 ■ 

l A glance at the jobs vacant’columns 
« shows clearly why; The iids call for a ta- 
" xl-driver, male or female, for day and 
night shifts. As:ft: temporary, or. with a 
I firm jpb.! Details pan be arranged.,:...... 

L [n,taxi;bqsine$ses there is no resppE 

ment against wonrjen, because,every ta?u 
l operator is under pressure to hnyc hi^ 
taxis on ; lhc road.as often qs possible,}] ,, 
i . Male taxi-drivers ftre ; not,sq > ppen.^ 
j pijpded. Th^re gre. alwpys, jobs going* 
but there- is considerable compejiliqn 
V- among drivers., . . l( 

: Trddliionril drivers examiine closely, 

^ ’ ■ _«• .'llll Hint in nail) 


and with hostility, eyerythihg tliat is r\e\V 
in the business, sitiderit drivers, foreign- 1 

ers and women, / ; 

Prejudices are obvjobs when a wbmr 
an messPS 1 U P!' 8 radib' call for a trixil 
“Good ilbird; ivbffiari.’ get ^Jtickl to the 
kitchenl" l; SttbLie Wen&r ' 

• 1 -'(Der'rdgtift'pfcgM', bofllM \ -3 ; Augh'*' 1986) 
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■ ESCAPADES 

3 shot dead in 
bloodbath 
at police HQ 

Two members of the Hamburg Soclal 
Democrat Land administration have re¬ 
signed their Senate portfolios following 
a shooting at police headquarters in 
which three people; were-killed.' The 
Senators arc Rolf Lange (Interior) and 
Eva Leitlifiuser (Justice). See page 3. 


T he Iasi blow of the Killer of St Pauli 
was when he shot himself in an in¬ 
terview mom at police hdatlquarter^ in 

Hamburg! " 5 ■ 

•> Werner Pinzner, 39, pulled out a 
Kihith And Wesson .38 calibre revolver; 
announced that lie 1 was taking hostages, 
shot public prosecutor Wolfgang Bistry, 
41), in the head and chest: fired at- his 
wife, Julia, 39; and turned the pistol on 
himself. 1'wri unarmed police officers in 
the room anil a stenographer-were unin¬ 
jured. • 

Pinzner died straight'aWay! His wife 
died shortly afterwords; and Bistry : riicd 
litter in hospital! Flow did a man Who 
had been in custody for more than three 
months unilcr stringent conditions -ma¬ 
nage to get hold of a fii'cdriri? 

Pinzner mixed in the environment of 
the red-light operators of Si Pauli, Ham¬ 
burg’s main red-light district which in-j 
dudes the Reeperhuhn. He had been 
held in remand prison since April 15 
while five allegations of murder were 
being invest rg« ted. 

It .seems likely that a'series of mis¬ 
takes at police headquarters wns made. 
Already one senior police officer has 
been sacked. 

(A later report says I hat a h autopsy 
found that Pinzner's blood contained 
traces of cocaine. There were fresh nee¬ 
dle marks on his skin)'. ■ ! 

, The charges are that in 198.4,and 
1985, Pinzner carried out five murders, 
most on the orders of a Hamburg broth¬ 
el owner called Josef Nusser, known as 
Viennese Peter. Niisser, 36, is. now in 
custody,. ' 

Pinzner ? s victims were: a 65-year-old 
Israeli, Jehuda Arzi, shot dead on 7 July 
1984 in Kiel; a 32-year-old brothel 
manager, Peter Pfeilmeier, shot dead on 
13 September 1984 in Hamburg; Ralfe 
Kiihnc, 27, and Waldemar Dammer, 30. 
both from St Pauli, found with bullets in 
the head in Hamburg on 8 April 1985; 
und Dietmar..Traub, known os Shiny 
Shoes, who was found near-Munich with 
a projectile in his skull on L5iNovembor 
1985. -:. t . 

About 9 am hit 29 July, the day of the 
.shooting, Piitzncr Wns brought from the 
remand cells to he taken to (hjIIcc head¬ 
quarters. some'distance away. He had 
been held in solitary 'confinement in'ii 
cell With security precautions designed 
for terrorists! There had been threats on 
MM life and lie hall been Kcfiriipa'iTfrdiii 
i he other prisoners.' 

Justice Senator Eva Leith miser said 
that before Pinzher hoU'jbcyn haqdcij to 
police, he hnd^ecn searched with a me¬ 
tal detector. ' • 1 

.Interior ^Senator Rojf Lange said 
pinzner had; been accompanied.ql| the 
way to police headquarters in the police 
van.. He hod been handcuffed, i : ' 

(Justice administers.prisons, such as 



East-West run with duminj 
Soviet soldiers a hoax 


Heinz Braun, 48, has gone to ground. The man who claimed to have fooledEu 
German border checkpoint guards by dressing up as a Russian corporal and dritb 
with three shop-window dummies dressed up as Russian officers Tram East to Wh 
B erlin now h&s admitted it wns a hoax. Left with red face? are the Daily Mall] a 
don tabloid dally, and ITN, a British television company, who arc reported io'^, 
agreed to pay 28,000 marks for exclusive rights to the story. The Mqll sayqno'pij. 
ifient was made. But there were doubts right from the outset aboil t'Braun andacd- 
l&borator called Wolf Quasner, head’of an organisation that specialises ingetdq 
people from East Bloe nations out to the West —.for money. In this arli^lc nrlim 
for Die Welt , the Bonn daily, before Braun admitted the hoax, Hans-Rtidige/Kiim 
points out the holes In Ills story. • 


H einz Braun is a solidly built bull of 
a man, grey-haired and firm lipped 
with an abrupt manner. 

He* is a rubber worker and owner of 
Reifetidienstes Braun, a car tyre works 
which he operated under licence front 
[he East German state. 

The first doubts about his story 1 arose 
when he g6ve an interview the following 
day. “I want first of all to send greetings 
l6 East Germany. And 1 greetings to all 
my friends in the East who have stood 
by my side for 26 years and who be- 1 
lieved in me to the end. i will never for¬ 
get.."' : , 1: 

' And So It weht on, with not the slight¬ 
est touch of nervousness or sadness. He 
hiid used three shop-window dummies 
dressed up as Soviet army officers and 
had driven In his own Lada vehicle, 
done up like a Suviet patrol car, 
(hrouglu the checkpoint at Invnliden- 
strasse. 

It happened, he said, on Wednesday. 
30 July shortly after seven ih'the even¬ 
ing. A bright summer evening. Visibility 
could hardly be better for alerr East 
German border guards. (The border is 
not guarded on the Western side, hence 
the difficulty in verification.) 

Braun's report, however, sounded 
convincing enough, especially as the 
idea is not original. In 1962, four young 
East-Berliners pasted stars on imitation 
epaulettes and drove through Check¬ 
point Charly. 

Braun said he went to East Germany 
in 1959 when he was 21 out of political 
conviction, but if took only six months 
before he-ran into trouble with the sys¬ 
tem. He was jailed for two nnd a half 
years for allegedly trying to persuade 
someone to defect to the West. The sup¬ 
posed victim has in any case come to the 
West in the meantime-, says Braun. 

Braun became more and more often 
ensnared in-activit¬ 
ies 1 that the socialist 
state Regarded as 
criminal. He was 
probably a bit of a 
rascal • in socialist 
eyes, -a ; man who 
did not knuckle un-J 
der easily. He ’mar¬ 
ried three times. At 
the end, he says, he 
<-was< living, a sort of 
double life. One life 
Was with the wife of 
i:j an employee of the 
East Berlin Interior 
t ■ Ministry*; He made 
: many > applications 
- for . an ,exit 1 visa to 
the West; without 
success: “When my 
father died In the 
,.JVestj I. was notial- 
- lowed.to-go. ,.;1 

uu- ■ .... . -■— -wasn't, even - ; al- 

Whew, glad that 8 over, Rusalanottlcerathat never were ,, lowed tq visit. my 
relax after the eaoapede that never ; was. • (Phom; ap> 88-yeqr-old. mothr 


The peaceful killer.'Warner Pinzner. 


the remand prison where Pinzner was 
held; and Interior is responsible for the 
police.) ■ .. 

At police headquarters, Pinzner was 
brought into the interview room. Wait¬ 
ing for him was his wife and assistant, 
Jutta;'his lawyer; Isolde OchSle-Misfeld; 
prosecutor Bistry; two Unarmed offi¬ 
cers; and. a stenographer. 'He then 
pulled out the revolver. 

It is possible that the unobtrusive 
imd ! peaceful behavidur of Pinzner 
while he was In remand obscured the 
fact that down on the Recperbahn he 
wris regarded ns a dangerous man. an 
ice-cold killer. The murders were 
aimed at getting rid of Nusser’s 
competition. 

It is not exactly known what sort of 
assistant his wife Jutta was. Was she 
searched for weapons at police head¬ 
quarters? The question was notimme- 
di/ire/y answered. She was looked tip- 
on as an honourable person with a 
career who had stood by her man even 
when his alleged deeds became 
known. 

The political upshot of the affair 
might be widespread. There is an elec¬ 
tion in Hamburg in a little over three 
months. Already, Interior Senator 
Lange is under a cloud following a po¬ 
lice operation in June in which 400 an¬ 
tinuclear demonstrators were sur¬ 
rounded by a ring of policemen for 12 
hours and later taken.away, to various 
police stations. A report by a Hamburg 
assembly, committee has. heavily criti¬ 
cised the action. . , 

Tltpmas Vinsor Wolgast 

(Frankfurter Allgemeipe Zcilung 
. fllr Deutschland, 30July ip86) 


Bren¬ 



er.” Yet jin spite, of all these difficult^. 
Braun seems to have been otherwise 
markably successful in the land ’ of ib 
farm worker and the building worker. 

For a start’, he was a taxi driver. Thii i 
interesting, because some people 
know about these things reckon (ham¬ 
per cent of. taxi ^rjvers in East Bertinarc 
paid informers pf, the security police, t 
1979, he was given a licence to run an i* 
dependent service s.tation and tyre servin 
Skilled workers are in short supp/ya the 
East, and the car is jqsi as misprized 
posession there as in the ^ 

So the business, filling ^hob.*** 
market, thrived. And sb old .H*® 



Braun (left) and Quasner. My heart 
was In my mouth as we .. jPbot« :d f" 

Broun, thorn in the side of the g° ver ^ 
ment. He bought Himself a 4;000 sq * 
metre block of land with a Dutch w 
mill and a luxury dacha. 1 , 

; Quasner is said to have got hufl 
of people out'<to the West for nw ■ 
Two oases-are on;- record. Whc^ 

John Paul made-his first*visit-to 
after . becoming 

dressed ns nuns> and ; ihonkS were P 

from Warsaw-out to Italy. of 

The other; is 'a man who B° ' 

Prague on a Ghanaian passport?^ 

keup expepti |i'xed^tha'T ace ., 
right:colouring. ; - 11 

The story is that Braun^a^ 
cametuy terms through 
East Beplimiit was arrangEdu®^ 
his glrWfrierid. and ! thelr' small® ™ 
would be brought quti - 
t On June (24-tin’s year; Braun® 
en- out, he. says,- in the boot of * ^ 
mat’s car. He came alone bee® * 
girlfriend changed her mind'i :• - ^ 
.<]Braun naW; says h® heard .-!no._ 
from them so he went ba'afrihf 
to get t he.woman, totoftange hef-pi •’ 

■ !, Insiders isay.it is highly .unit*® y ■ ^ 
genuine fugitive would have go'V. . ^ 
i , Anyway,MBraptiM sayadthat* •f* > ^ 
East Germanfe hard on-hw h ® 8 (LLp 
earthed the wtimah,} bW aha 
turned tp her husband. • . V. L di 

,:So: Braitn. went tan^gOt 

-fr. ContJnuadion^pBffl® 1# * 
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All the news that’s fit to 
print hot off the EsPress 





C hildren read children’s books and 
comics. They don’t read the Frank-, 
furier Allgemeine Zeitung — and none 
of the lowbrow newspapers either. 

Does that mean they aren’t interest- 


ists in the Ruhr city have been produc¬ 
ing a monthly children’s newspaper 
since April. 

. EsPress, or Essener junge Presse, is . 
aimed at children but does more than tell 


L/OCa Uiai iiiwnu mvj ..------ — . «• • 

ed in politics? Or would they take an animal tales or suggest games to play. 
cu 1 V ■ .J .tc.:.. mor— Thf» nnnpr is nub ished bv the E 


Interest in world affairs if they were 
presented in a children’s newspaper? 

In Essen an editorial office is firmly 
convinced they would. Three journal- 


Contlnued from page 14 

car. He spray painted it green and 
fixed the initial CA (Sovietskaya Armi- 
ya) and a red star on a white semi circle 
on the door. 

Observers say that a car belonging 
to a refugee would have long been con¬ 
fiscated by the authorities. A genuine 
refugee would not have hidden the car 
but sold it for cash. 

As for the dummies presented in the 
West, specialists point out that: 

• /he epaulettes of the colonel, the 
dummy in the front, belong to a dress 
uniform, not a work uniform. 

• The shirt collars have been cut in 
Western style. Soviet shirt collars are 
longer and sharper. 

• None of the officers carried a came¬ 
ra, which is de rigeur with Soviet offi¬ 
cers. 

f l-R Karutz 

(Die Well n.mn * WS«,) 


Eve exhibition 

Continued from page 10 

women artists after the French Revolu¬ 
tion is not the subject of the exhibition, 
so to offset possible disappointment a 
book by Isabel Schulz entitled The 
Woman as an Artist is on sale along¬ 
side the catalogue. 

The catalogue itself describes every 
painting on show and is an extraordi¬ 
narily inexpensive academic compan¬ 
ion lo an exhibition the opulence of 
which has not been equalled for years 
at the Kunsthalle. 

Exhibits were provided on loan by 
82 museums all over the world. The 
Prado In Madrid lent several Goyas. 
Another, a portrait of the Duchess of 
Osuna, came from Palma de Mallorca. 

Three paintings by Frida Kahlo 
came from Mexico City. The Museum 
of Modern Art, New York, parted tem- 


The paper is published by the Essen ’ 
Children and Youth Culture Associa¬ 
tion, whose members — educationalists 
and parents - take young people very 
seriously. 

Since they felt even TV news bullet¬ 
ins were not always easy for adults to 
understand they decided lo launch a 
newspaper to make politics make sense, 
toeight-to 14-year-olds. 

Funds were scarce, so they applied 
for three part-time jobs to be partly fin¬ 
anced by the Labour Office and hired 
unemployed journalists to do the work. 

The journalists moved with a single, 
clapped-out old typewriter into an 
empty classroom, talked at length with 
children about what they felt a newspa¬ 
per ought to be like and then drew up 
an editorial concept. 

EsPress has carried reports on the 
Gulf War. on President Reagan’s air 
strike against Libya, on Chernobyl and 
on arms smuggling. 

Stories are short. So are sentences. 
Uncommon, foreign words are out. 
And everything is painstakingly ex¬ 
plained. 

Children need to be told at some stage 
ilial a board chairman is the l«»p buss of a 
company, Loi instance. 

Theoretical explanations are boring. 
Children (and not only they) need to be 
served information attractively presented. 

“Anna Is Afraid,” the headline of a 
story about a department store that was 
due for closure proclaimed. 

Anna, young readers were told, is 

E xtra bright children aged between 
four and six are to take part in a 
Hanover University teaching experi¬ 
ment this autumn. 

The project will aim to isolate child 
prodigies who learn so fast that they 
cannot be helped by parents or kinder¬ 
garten. 

It will try to find out if children as 
young as this can be pushed in the, 
same way that children who show pro¬ 
mise at sport are given special coach- 

ing - ' ' 

The Social Democrats, who are the 
main Opposition party in Lower Sax¬ 
ony, ‘ have objected to the entire 
scheme. 
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Trying to make sense out of politics and pocket money 
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serving an apprenticeship at the store 
and is now worried she will be sacked 
as soon as she has finished her training. 

This approach makes it clear to 
young people of virtually any age what 
the consequences of a company calling 
in the receiver can be. 

Topics for children only arc dealt 
with too, of course. There has, for in¬ 
stance. been a “pocket money report,” 
stories about theatre for the young and 
a critical assessment and review of 
playgrounds. 

There arc also hints, jokes and rid¬ 
dles for young readers. 

The three journalists found it far 
from easy to adapt to the way children 
think and talk. “You have to ask differ¬ 
ent questions and scrap between 60 
and 70 per cent of your vocabulary, " 
says Reinhardt Knoll. 

He feels lie n*»w talks in plainer and 
more sirsiiglilloiward terms in private 
life too. There can surely be nothing 
wrong about being understood by ev¬ 
eryone. 

Children's talk can create difficult¬ 
ies. "Missile Shoot-Out” is hardly a sa¬ 
tisfactory headline for the story ahoul 
Libya. 


Split opinion on 
bid to help 
little eggheads 


- »iuu<;rn Art, new -- , . i 

porarily p fTiSflp i T / h ; yS i lf in P i W - Qn1 " ,Thfyrnwa nMorknoygnoy .q.ia-tQ do 

an,” 1927. 1p * • - • determined which children arc chosen.' 


Paintings by Edvard Munch were 
supplied by the National Gallery in 
Oslo, Renoir by the Berne Art Mu¬ 
seum, Edward Hopper from Washing¬ 
ton. 

A ro.und dozen Paris museums have 
lent exhibits. Others arc from Prague, 
London, Helsinki, Vienna,'Ziirich and 
hiuseums and galleries In other Ger¬ 
man cities. 

Eu?t Germany was extremely geriqr- 
ous, especially the Leipzig Art Museum. 

.As.for.Eve.and the’Future, the ciear- 


The Teachers' Union (GEW) has 
branded the experiment reactionary. 

Officially the project is entitled 
“Promotion of Gifted Children a( Pre-. 

. School Age.” It is sponsored by the 
German .Association for the Gifted. 
Child./: 

The Bonn Education Ministry Is to 
contribute an initial DM 150,1)00. . 

The project is headed by Hanover 
University educationalist Klaus Ur¬ 
ban. Over 3Q parents have nominated 
their 1 children fqr the initial Intake of 

. a ' T\ *. JJ ...'ll ..i' 


.na.igi .CVS. UI1U LIIC r UiUlv, niw uivu. ■ ' , 

cr ihe picture of past and present be- 10, so emry tests! will be necessary, 

comes, the more clearly and defihitely There has jalready been serious, cri- 
9nc can aim at the future; ! ; ' ; ticism ih connect loti/Vfitn.^ these tests 

• : : --Erika Prenkiii, , and What form they.-ought to .take to; 

. Y.(Deytschea'AllgoWfines-Spiiniagsblati,. *; dqtejfihlie thp 

Hamburg. 20 juiy 1986) : enceOffour-to six-yeaf-oids. 


The project group has set itself the 
target of “deliberately promoting uni¬ 
versally gifted children whose above- 
average thirst for knowledge and pre¬ 
cocious intellectual capacity *ou!d 
otherwise not be satisfied.” 

Educationalists-claim to have found 
many young children so keen to learrt 
that schools and kindergartens hav6 
not been up to the task. .j 

Some of these gifted children can 
read, write and do arithmetic so well 
by the time they go to school that they 
soon lose all interest in learning aqd 
| creativity. . 

So the pilot project is qimed espe- 
1 daily at children of this kind. Nvho are 
j not to. be taught the three Rs (reading 
writing and arithmetic) during'the exj 
. perimehL '• 

. Instead, they are tb be tnUght how t6 
'think .logically. The emphasis [& Us be 
on intelligent thinking and problem^ 
isolving. ; ; 

i But tlte* super'-brains are not to be 
l s tarved of arguably less challenging 
^subjects; dancing and games,,ringing 
i ihuijie and pointing are alsd to be 
' taugh|. • ■' 


Children will tend to associate the 
term “slioot-oul” with, say, “Bonanza" 
or other TV Westerns in which death is 
neither painful nor in any way dreadful. 

As children usually themselves know 
what is right for them the editorial de¬ 
partment attaches great importance to 
reader collaboration. 

A small band of children regularly 
attends editorial conferences, suggest¬ 
ing topics and themselves working on 
them. 

EsPress is modelled on Journal ties En¬ 
fant*, of which 20,000 copies are printed 
in Alsace. Klhk, a similar project in Ger¬ 
many, has failed to make a mark. 

The Essen children’s newspaper 
costs 80 pfennigs and has 800 sub¬ 
scribers. Five thousand copies a month 
arc printed; some are sold in book¬ 
shops, others are given away free of 
charge. 

Each issue costs DM3,5tlO, of which 
the city of Essen is paying one third for 
an initial two-year period. 

Ten thousand copies a month need 
to be sold if EsPress is to pay its way in 
the long term. That may be easier said 
than done. Dirk Kurbjuweit 

(Vnrwfins, Bonn, 2f» July 1 **86) 

The association has so far kept 
quiet about the project because it 
does not want to raise parents' hopes 
too high. 

Yet despite virtuaj secrecy over 30 
applications have already been submit¬ 
ted for children to be admitted to the 
initial Intake of 10. 

The Social Democrats and the teach¬ 
ers’ union voiced trenchant critidism 
before the first announcement was even 
made. 

The Social Democrats would first 
’ like to know what questions are asked 
in the entry tests. 

The Social Democrats are strongly 
opposed to breeding an elite for the 
wroqg rtjasons^Tfile teachers* union has 
■ so far been unable to approve of the 
project in any way , and'dismissed it fts 
I : reactionary.: • : ' / :■ 

' i Hafiover University expected these 
I i abjections and is, taking them. (In ;lts 
! stride. There can be no doubt; it say^, 
i; that ch'ddre^wj.tH exiterpcly high IQs 
* 1: exist — wliatever the reason. 

, It. is irresponsible tq reftise to cater 
r for; their desire for knowledge., ; 

. Thlsls said,to be u point evory tepch- 
> er in Germany, is abla tqt.reaFf 1 rm, espie- 

i j cially as they have. |t<i v £d -£u ided by the 
! .speed of the averagevin- gauging .the 
1 paccof tcachihg.; J' 1 ;; 1 . 

e ! 3 Children who ara belo\y^average'are 
k ! Sent dqwq. 6 class!, children^ who are 
\ ^bove v average ar^Tiordd.*i’ ’ ; 
b ' Kpilchbach : 

1 (Siuitg’kfi6i i nfachricfiteni30Juiy't9Bii) 






